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Animals, living (for sale) — 

1 . — Horses, ponies and mules 

2. — Cattle 

3. — Sheep and goat a 

4. Other kinds 

Borax. 
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Cotton, manufactured — i 
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3. — Other fibres, raw 

4. — Ditto manufactured 

Fruits and nuts — 

1 . — Cocoannts 

2. — All other kinds 
Grain and pul»e 

1. — Wheat 

2. — Gram and pulse 

3. — Other spring crops 
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MUsTTJTB: 

BY THE 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER 

OF THH 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

Oithe Trade Returns for the teaks 1869-70, 1870-71, andi 

1871-72. 

Section L, 

The appended Tables exhibit the statistics of Trader 
tfthe Central Provinces for the three yeara 1869-70, 1870-71 r 
ad 1871-72, (the year comprising the twelve months from 
!uae to May.) The Returns for the two first years were not 
as usual published separately as they became due, ©wing to 
iiScuUies connected with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Traffic Returns ; but in the following remarks endeavour will 
te mad6 to touch on the salient points in the trade of each 
i the three years under each subject heading, so as to leave 
*) hiatus in the series of these '1 rade Reports, which have. 
seen regularly published from the year 18G3-64. 

The registration arrangements continued in 1869-70 
. much the same as described in pre- 

e regis ra wn. ceding years, but in that and the fol- 

lowing year, 1870-71, some small re arrangements with saving 
aco&t of establishments were introduced. In the year 1871-72 
^ain a considerable reduction was deemed practicable, owing 
» the increasing concentration of the trade on the railways. 
bay lines of road crossing the Provincial frontiers after the 
opening of the railways gradually ceased to be the important 
Series of traffic they once were, and the registering posts estab- 
iahed on them were either partially or wholly dispensed with. It 
bnher became apparent that at several registering posts main- 
lined on the frontiers between ono Provincial Circle and 
toother, the trade had shifted into other channels or was too 
•all to require the continuance of registering establishments; 
^t the two principal linrs of road between Chhattisgarh afld 
%pur, and Jabalpur and Nagpur, are still watched, and all 

1> 81-200-400 
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the information required of the trade between those circles as 
still collected. Generally it may be said that sM internal trade 
of any importance going by road is registered by tbe estab- 
lisments that are still maintained, while the Railway Returns* 
afford information of the trade by rail. 

Section II. 
The traffic routes have been fully described in previous* 
Th.Tz*fic route*. reports, and during the three years 

under review the progress inroad con- 
struction and repair in all parts of the country was limited 
only by the amount of funds available for the purpose. 

In 1869-70 the expenditure on the road between Nag- 
pur and Jabalpur, but principally on the unfinished masonry 
bridge over the Kanhan river at Kainthi, was Rs, 2,44,921, 
exclusive of cost of establishment and plant. This road 
was in that year of the first importance, as being the link 
between the East India and Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
termini. On this road the English Mails were carried once 
a week in horsed vehicles. Passengers between Western and 
Northern and Eastern India were accommodated in comfort- 
able horsed vans, making the journey of 164 miles in from 
22 to 25 hours, and the immense traffic which was brought 
to either railway terminus was transported either way by a 
bullock cart service. All this, however, ceased towards the 
close of that year, when communication by rail was established 
between Jabalpur and Khandwa in February 1870 ; and the 
Great Northern road, as it is called, has since then become of 
little more than local importance. It i*, however, one of the 
best, if not the best macadamized rocds in the Central Pro- 
vinces, being bridged and metalled throughout, except at 
either end, the Narbada river crossing its course near Jabal- 
pur and the Kanhan near Nagpur;and there temporary trestle 
bridges during the dry months and a ferry service during the 
monsoon season accommodate all the local traffic. Of equal, 
if not greater commercial importance is tbe road between Nag- 
pur and Raipur, 1 80 miles, on which the expenditure in 1 869-70 
was Rs. 1,41,204. To quote briefly from the Dhtrict reports 
as to progre>s in that year on other lines of communication, 
" a good deal was done towards opening out a fair weather 
road between Umier (a large silk and cloth manufacturing 
town) and Bori, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway" in 
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itaNagpur district. Intiie Northern Section of the Jabat- 
por district " over R&. 30,000 have been expended in con- 
siraction and improvement, for it was here that the chief 
imne relief operations were carried on. It is satisfactory 
to note that nearly 70 miles of fair weather roads were com- 
peted as railway feeders, of which G^ were metalled, The 
Msnvara Tahsil has been very thoroughly opened out by the 
lew roads, arid they will attract traffic from parts of the ltewaft 
State which have hitherto had but little access to the rail- 
way." In Sagar <4 on the road from Tehri a considerable 
mount of money was expended on the earth- works, as a 
bine relief work, in view to a junction being effected with 
lie road which is in progress through Banda and Nowgong." 
In Mandla " the road leading from Jabalpur via Mandla to 
4c plains of Chhattisgarh was during the year repaired by the 
forest department, at a considerable outlay of money," and 
4e length of 60 miles to the Ohilpighat e< was put into a prac- 
ticable state for laden carts/' From Bzlaspur the road lead- 
as: up to this ghat was being surveyed, and " it was hoped 
iatiu the interests of the increasing traffic since the opening 
uf the railway to Jabalpur a vigorous effort to have a really 
pod fair weather road would be made." In Sarnbalpur there 
*as little or nothing done beyond petty repairs, though a 
rowing traffic with the Coast called urgently for good roads. 
In Raipur extensive road earth- works were completed as a 
Wme relief measure. In the Upper Godavari District the 
nver navigation works were in progress, and cost, before 
4e sudden and unexpected reduction of the Budget grants, 
&• 5,19,053. In the districts of the Narbada Division the 
tostruction and repair of railway feeder lines cost Rs. 32,950. 

In the following year, 1870-71, the expenditure from Ini- 
tial funds for construction and repairs of " communica- 
tor/ 1 but exclusive of cost of establishment and plant, was 
**• H,05,767 ; of which Rs. 3,79,(558 were on account of the 
**?pur and Jabalpur road, principally on the unfinished* 
^ge over the Kanhan ; Rs. 1,74,023 on account of the Nag- 
^ and Raipur road; and Rs. 3,37,280 on the Godavari naviga- 
Jto works. FromLocal funds the expenditure was Rs. 2,0f),12£h 
'he five State Railway feeder roads in the Jabalpur district 
*fe finished this vear. The road from Sagar to Gadarwara to 
W the railway was well advanced. Several unfinished f»ec- 
^8 on the Eastern road to Raipur were completed TW 
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flOrnrer and Bori road was opened for traffic, and other district 
Troads were under construction. The Great Northern road was 
kept in repair, a steam-road roller laeing worked on it for the 
•first time with great advantage and economy ; but the great 
*work on this road was the Xanhan bridge, on which satisfac- 
tory progress had been made. Two other large bridges were 
built this year, one in the Hoshangabad district and the other 
in the Seoni district, the latter to connect the Katangi rice- 
growing tracks with the Northern road. Much money was 
spent on this road in past years, and the " Sarekha ghat works" 
have been a work of some magnitude. The Godavari river 
-navigation works were advanced a stage, but the reduction 
of Budget provision necessitated some curtailment of the 
scheme. 

In the year just closed, 1871-72, the expenditure from 
Imperial and Provincial funds was, for roads Us. 6,05,531, and 
for the Godavari navigation works Ks. 2,53,428. The road 
from Sagar to the Gadarwara Railway Station was consider- 
ably advanced, and throughout its lenszth of 76 miles was open 
as a fair weather road, a trestle bridge having been erected 
over the Narbada river for the convenience of the traffic. A 
road to connect the town ot Hoshangabad with the Etarsi 
Railway Station, 11^ mile?, was commenced. Several sections 
on the Great Eastern or Raipur road were completed, and a 
road-way was constructed over the sandy bed of the Wynganga 
river at Bhandara, which considerably facilitated the traffic 
converging at this difficult crossing. On the Great Northern 
or Jabalpur road the principal work in hand was again the 
Kanhan bridge, 5 of the 12 arches having been completed 
by the close of the year and the remainder being considerably 
advanced. The cost of this work with repairs to the road, &c, 
was Rs. 2^31 .900. The navigation works on the Godavari 
were not so much to extend, as to complete what had actually 
been undertaken in past years, and the outlay in the year 
amounted to Ks. 2,53,428. To quote from the Engineers 
Report : — " The work done by the steamers and boats between 
Enchampilly and Dowlaishwaram amounted to 42,474 tons 
carried one mile, and 145,838 tons of private cargo carried one 
mile, or in all 1 88,3 12 tons. The average rate of carriage upon 
the whole traffic, including private cargo, which paid freight, 
and making allowance for interest and depreciation of stock 
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innse, amounts to 2 annas 4 pie per ton per mile." But this 
sot very favourable result of the river transport service will 
^explained by the following farther extract: — " One of the 
tag steamers was kept running between Dowlaishwaram and 
lachampelly from the commencement of the freshes until the 
ginning of January" when " the river fell permanently." 
''The steamer Wynqunga was also employed in the old Reach 
h running between Sironcha and the 2nd Barrier in con- 
nexion with the steamer running from Enchain pilly to the 
Coast ; but the amount of traffic carried was small, as she has 
beenc »mparatively a short time running in the Reach, and up- 
sict traders have not as yet begun to appreciate the value of 
ae communication." If the prospect of an early establishment 
of cheap water communication on the Godavari as a southern 
irade outlet is thus not very bright, that of the Mahanadi 
a the Ea*?t as a means of communication with Cattack is not 
ouch brighter, the many natural obstacles in its course admit- 
ia* but cf a precarious traffic in small country craft. In the 
bterior of the Province a small traffic by boat is carried on 
ia the Bhandara district along the upper reaches of the Wyn- 
fia^a river, and on the Narbada and Kauhan little more than 
floating timber under favourable conditions is ever attempted. 
Mure hopeful to the commercial future of the country is the 
development of the railway system, and the year under re- 
view has been marked by the commencement of operations 
on the Holkar State Railway, which will link the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway at Khandwa in Nirnar with Indcre and 
Malwa; and the Wardha Valley Coal Railway, which besides 
bringing Indian coal into use at a vast saving of expense? in 
iLe wo) king of the railway lines, will bring the great cotton 
mart of Hingan^hat in direct communication with Bombay 
and provide facilities for the trade with Chanda. The surveys 
m connection with the project for a railway from the Great 
Indian Peninsula terminus at Nagpur to the grain country 
rf Chhattisgarh are still in hand, and the scheme yet awaits 
the final sanction of the Secretary of State. The statistics 
if the existing trade on this line, now carried by carts and 
pack bullocks, without allowing for the certain expansion of 
the traffic, prove that a light railway can be worked on it with 
profit, and there is little doubt that the project will commend 
toelf to notice. The subject has been laid before Government 
ka separate Minute. 
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Section III, 

Resources vf the Country, 

There is very little to add under this head to what has 

been described in previous Report* 

Agnca as the Agricultural, Mineral and other 

resources of tho country. To take agriculture, the first in 

order, the total area uuder cultivation* in the past three 

seasons will be seen from the following Table : — 

Number op Acres. 

1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 

Rice 2,731,135 3,590,058 3,404,287 

Wheat 3,287,765 3,611,716 3,474,359 

Other food grains 4,707,19 3 4,822,515 4,587,261 

Oil-seeds 737,332 764,568 766,278 

Sugar-cane 88,018 100,065 92,487 

Cotton 696,595 721,389 667,226 

Opium 7,893 5,085 5,325 

Fibres 22,271 16,271 20,283 

Tobacco „ 20,836 29,241 50,181 

Vegetables 60,277 52,924 49,721 

Miscellaneous 39,175 7,964 118,494 

In 1869-70 the area sown showed some decrease under 
all heads except wheat and cotton, owing to the severe dis- 
tress of the previous season in parts of Jabalpur and Raipur, 
when it was necessary for Government to step in and assist 
the people in some parts to procure seed-grain for the mon- 
soon sowings. Tacavi advances to the extent of about a lakh 
and a half of rupees were distributed, and more would have 
been given had the people not shown a strong dislike of bur- 
dening themselves with advances. The drought of 1 868-69 was 
the cause of much poverty among the cultivators, and of mor- 
tality from epidemic disease, and the loss of cattle was grer\f. 
But while the effects of tue calamity were felt in increasing 
intensity in the year following, the harvest of 1869-70 was on 
the whole a full one, the rain-fall having been copious and 
evenly distributed. Late rains in October, however, while 
benefiting the Rabi crops did some damage to the cotton, 
and the exportation fell from 43,394 bales to 38,594 bales. 
A Seed garden of 50 acres under a Gardener from the Royal 
Gardens at Kew was this year established at Madni, in the 
Wardha district. 
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The recovery of the country in the following year, 1570-71 
iipparent from the breadth of cultivation having resumed its 
tm\ standard. There was, however, excess of rain early in 
k season, and some damage was done to the Kharif crops, and 
lotibly to the cotton crop. The Rabi harvest was generally 
jwL The year has been described as " one of rest and quiet". 
Lere was no epidemic disease and f" o«l \v.i = again cheap. But the 
bt universality of these favourable results operated against 
if briskness in the trade in food grains, the difference in prices 
i the different markets not affording sufficient inducement to 
«port, and it is said that a large portion of the years pro- 
ke had been hoarded, at least in the Chhattisgarh and Jabal- 
» Divisions. The export of cotton was even less than in 
ie previous year, having amounted, to 38,287 bales, and the 
operimeuts at the Cotton Farm at Madni abovementioned 
aae to naught, owing to the unfavourableness of the season, 
i 6econd years experience showed also that the position of 
iefarra was not the best, it being liable to inundation in the 
*t and to extreme aridity in the dry season. A proposal 
tu under consideration for transferring the farm to the vici* 
tty cf Nagpur where the completion of the Ambajhari water- 
forks offered fairer facilities for irrigation, so necessary to the 
irious experiments in hand. 

The year 1871-72 shows some diminution in the extent 
'area under cultivation, the season not being altogether a 
hourable one, and in many districts it was positively unfa- 
vorable owing to the peculiarity of the rain-fall. Both autumn 
*dspring crops suffered— jawari, in the Nagpur Division from 
we long break in August, and from the excessive early rains 

* the Narbada and Jabalpur Divisions. The rice "was par- 
tolarly affjcted in Chanda, Balaghat and Bhaudara, and 
fwughont the Chhattisgarh Division, by the absence of rain 
31 July and August and the sudden termination of the mon- 
**nin September. The early cessatijn of the rains and the 
Jkence of dew marred the wheat crop. Notwithstanding, 
towever, the deficiency of the harvests the price of food grains 

* not rise generally over those of the previous year. Cotton 
Jfered with the other 'Kharif crops, but the yield, particu- 
Wyin the Wardha district, — the principal cotton field in the 
*&tral Provinces, — wa3 both large and good in quality, which, 
*th the high prices prevailing, induced a full exportation, the 
*uber of bales exported being 43)297. The Government 
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Cotton or Seed farm was in this year fully established in the 
vicinity of Nagpur, but the results of the experiments con- 
ducted were not considered satisfactory, various circumstances 
combining with an adverse season to disappoint expecta- 
tions. 

No satisfactory explanation can be given of the remark- 
able increase in the area devoted to tobacco cultivation, as- 
shown in the Table at the head of this section. The plant 
is cultivated in small patches in the vicinity of almost every 
village, and is in very general use, but the increase is almost 
wholly in the Kaipur district, where the cultivation seems to- 
be more general than elsewhere, but where the produce per 
acre is very small. Opium is mostly grown in the Betul and 
Chhindvvara districts; sugarcane in Raipur, Betul, Bhan- 
dara, Chhindwara and Narsinghpur. 

The mineral resources of the country have been generally 
sketched in previous reports. But 

Minerals. , . . * f . , , 

during the past year considerable pro- 
gress was made in testing the thickness and extent of the- 
coal measures at Warora, in the Ch*nda district. In round 
numbers it is calculated that five million tons are available 
at this coal field, which will yield a supply of 50,000 tons per 
annum for 100 years. The sinking of a shaft is still in pro- 
gress and at the close of the year had gone down to 101 feet- 
Boring for coal was in progress at Tipperpanti on the Goda- 
vari, and at two places 11 and 12 feet of coal were proved. 
But the exact quantity of coal and extent of the field were 
still matter of uncertainty. The Narbada Coal Company's 
mining operations have not resulted in any largo out-put of 
coal, nor in the determination of , the actual existence of coal 
over any large portion of the area included in their lease ; and 
little more is known of the coal prospects of the Satpura Coal 
Basin than was known befora. The Geological Survey is now 
exploring this area thoroughly by regular boring. The exist- 
ence of coal in the Bilaspur district on the Hasdu has already 
been mentioned. The following extract from a report by 
Mr. Mark Fryar, Mining Geologist, Regarding iron ore in the 
Chanda district is very interesting. 

" I. — The village of Oimjewnhi i< 50 miles E,NE from Chanda, and 
the mines or small diggings tor iron are one mile south of 
the village. 
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* It the foot of a hill, holes from two to six feet in depth have* 

been dug in muram, or ferruginous earth, for small pieces 
of ore, which from appearance tell plainly of being frag- 
ments of some larger mass. From these diggings Laseended 
the hill and found in the ascent, a distance of about 59' 
yards, that every piece of stone I could pick up from the 
grass and shrubs of the thick jungle were pieces of weighty 
iron ore highly magnetic. At the top of the hill the wall 
of a lode of this rich ore was clearly discernable, consist- 
ing of a fiuely laminated gneissose sandstone, and the lode 
itself I found to be traceable for about 50 yards and to be 
full of iron ore in large masses. The native smelters dig 
at the bottom of the hill, in order that tliey may obtain 
small pieces of the ore and thereby save themselves labour 
in breaking fragmeuts of suitable size for their smelting, 
furnaces. 

* What I have said : about the quantity of ore tobe seen exposed" 

is a fact which speaks for itself as to the practically speak* 
ing inexhaustible yield to be anticipated. The ore is 
highly magnetic, and is, in my opinion) eqqal in quality 
to the rich magnetites of Norway and Sweden. If so, it 
is oue of the richest ores that can be met with, and sur- 
passes in yield of metallic iron any ore which has yefc 
been discovered in useful quantity in the mining, districts; 
at Homa 

" H— Lohara mines are 50 miles north-east of Chonda: Here, as- 
at Gunjewahi, there is a hill of magnetite. Making my 
way through jungle, I ascended the hill, a distance of 
about 100 yards, and could find no other stone than pieces 
of rich magnetite : the " expression" of the place appeared^ 
to me to excel that of Gunjewahi, as regards the immense 
quautity of ore easily obtainable. 

* IH— Dewalgaon is 68 miles E,NE of Chanda, and is on tHe* 

east side on the Wynganga river. Here is a large lode of 
magnetite dearly traceable for at least 150 yards. The 
cardinal lode filled up with massive ore is about 10 feet 
wide, but from this there are many branches, and small 
pieces of ore are scattered over the country for some acres 
in extent ; it is from these scattered fragments mainly 
that the supply of ore for the Native smelting work is 
obtained." 

'Samples of the iron ores from these places were submitted by 
J^ Lucie Smith to Mr. David Forbes, F.B.3., &c, who reported on 

** as follows:-- 

" la conformity with your request I have submitted the four sam- 
ples of iron ore placed in my hands to a careful examination, 
in order to arrive at a correct estimate of their value for 
M-ao-eoo 
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iron- making, and, with this object, have made complete 
chemical analyses of the three samples considered by you 
as of most immediate importance. 

results of the above-mentioned analyses, when placed in a 
tabulated form, show the percentage chemical composition 
of these three iron ores to be as follows : — 





I. 


II. 


IIL 




Lohara. 


Dewalgaon. 


Gimjewahi. 


Iron, metallic 


69-208 


70006 


70-134 


Oxygen, in combination • • 


29376 


28-G70 


28-739 


Sesquioxide of manganese . . 


0090 


C084 


0108 


Silica 


0-823 


0813 


0-545 


Alumina 


0-432 


0387 


0396 


Lime ..... 


0054 


0026 


0055 


Magnesia 


trace 


trace 


trace 


Sulphur 


012 


0-013 


0:020 


Phosphorus 


0005 


0001 


0-Q03 


Total 


100000 


100000 


100000 



" The characters of the ores are as follow : — 

" I.— Lohara. — Very compact crystallized hematite or specular 
iron, containing some admixture of the magnetic oxide of 
iron, as was evident from its being in some parts very 
faintly magnetic. The sample was nearly pure oxides of 
iron, containing no admixture of rock or other mineral 
matter visible to the eye. 

" II.— Dewalgaon. — A granular admixture of magnetic oxide of 
iron with some specular iron ore and rusty oxide, strongly 
magnetic, and showing no appearance of rock or other 
admixture. 

" III. — Gunjewahi. — A granular mass of crystalline hematite or 
iron glance, containing some admixtuie of magnetic oxide 
and rusty oxide of iron, in parts very faintly attractable 
by the magnet ; free from admixture of stony matter. 

" IV, — Ambagarh ChaukL — A coarsely crystallised magnetic oxide 
of iron, containing 72 per cent metallic iron neariy pure, 
and quite free from other mineral matter, as far as could 
be detected by the eye. 

^ A glance at the results of tho chemical examination of these 
ores will show that they are not only extremely rich in 
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iron, but also that the amount of the deleterious ingre- 
dients, sulphur and phosphorus, contained in them, is the 
minimum known in even the best iron ores of Sweden 
and Russia. 

* The quantity of phosphorus present was so small that it would 

be overlooked except by employing the most searching 
tests for its presence ; whilst the insignificant percentage, 
or rather trace, of sulphur would be dissipated in calcin- 
ing the ores. 

* These ores resemble strongly some of the very richest deposits 

of iron ore occurring in Sweden ; and if the general mass 
of the lodes is equal in quality to the samples already 
placed in my hands for examination, there cannot be, in 
my opinioo, any doubt as to their producing, if smelted on 
the large scale, an iron equal in quality to the best Swedish 
or Russian brands so much sought alter, and well adapted 
also for the manufacture either of Bessemer or any other 
variety of steel. 

* Owing to the density and compaet natures of the ores, they 

should, previous to being charged into the blast furnace, 
be submitted to a preliminary roasting, or calcination, in 
order to render them more porous and open in texture, 
for thereby to facilitate their reduction by the gases of 
of the furnace. 

"On account of their extreme richness in metallic iron, they are 
naturally deficient in slag-forming ingredients, and these 
will consequently have to be added to the charge of cal- 
cined ore, either in the shape of a small quantity of 
poorer ore, or of other mineral containing silica in combi- 
nation with the earth, in conjunction with th3 usual lime- 
stone (or burnt lime), which, by acting as a flux, will fur- 
nish the amount of slag essential in iron smelting to the 
economical working of the blast furnace. 

"In conclusion, I would only express my opinion that these ores, 
if smelted with either charcoal or coal of good quality, are 
extremely well adapted for the production of first class 
iron, whether in pig or bar, or intended for conversion to 
steel." 

Regarding manufactures there are no certain statistics ; 
^- what information it has been possi- 

ble to collect of the extent and cha- 
^r of the silk and cloth manufactory, of the manufacture 
I *tass and copper utensils, and of iron ware, which between 
I J*& mainly divide the manufacturing industry of the coun- 
jready been given in previous reports. An approxi- 
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mate estimate of the gross annual outturn of the various in- 
dustries is thus given by Deputy Commissioners for the year 
1871-72 :— 

Silk, including brocade work ... ... Rs* 73,96,598 

Cotton ... •• • «•• „ 65,41,033 

Wool ,,, '3,04»,5ll 

Other fibres... , ... ... ... „ 1,28,481 

Paper ... *.. ~ •• ... •• -,, 5,N09 

WOOCl ... •«• ••• »•• ••• • •» ••• ff 1Z,11,/41 

Iron ... •» ... , f 11,16,453 

Brass and Copper *.. •*. .... „ 3,48,972 

Silver and Gold n 5,44,203 

Pottery •• »* ••• ... •• • y, 2,35,321 

leather.. • . • . . ... „ "3,64,194 

These statistics must of course l>e ^received with some 
reserve, as they are collected by a not very complete agency, 
and without the employment of any inquisitorial measures. 
Another difficulty is the widespread character of the various 
industries. The spinning of yarn for instance is the occupa- 
tion of well-known castes whose members are found among 
the non-agricultural group of families in almost every village, 
and there are lew villages without a single loom working con- 
tinuously. Even where a particular industry is most con- 
centrated, as the silk and brocade work in Burhanpur, the 
cotton And silk weaving at Dmrer, Pohni, &c, it is carried on 
in a piece-meal fashion, well undsrstood and commending itself 
to the native mind by traditionary usage, but difficult to mea- 
Bure or fit into the figured columns ef a Tabular State- 
ment. The reasonable inference therefore is that the gross 
outturn given is understated, how much so it might not be 
easy to determine Still the Tafcle is valuable, in so far as it 
affords a fair general indication of the relative magnitude of 
the different industries. Of the position which it gives to 
the weaving trade there can be little doubt, and though at 
first sight the outturn of the silk industry may appear high, 
it has to be remembered that besides the manufacture of silk 

faeces from the coarse indigenous Tasar in several districts for 
ocal consumption and export, the silk manufactory at Bur- 
hanpur, which enjoys a wide and long established celebrity, 
is carried on with imported China silk of higher price than 
the indigenous Tasar. Under the head Silk, moreover, is in- 
cluded the various kinds of costly brocade, which in Burhan- 
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far is largely manufactured for export to the Central India 
States and elsewhere. That the weaving trade, however, so 
eoogenial to the habits and so bound up with the caste life 
rf whole sections of the people, will long outlive active com- 
petition with imported Manchester goods, is a question on 
fhich there is some difference of opinion. It has languished 
aad revived more than once with the fluctuating price of cot- 
ton and the disturbing speculations of the export cotton 
niarket. Distress and baci harvests have for a time driven the 
weaving classes to other fields of labour, but with the return 
of easier times the industry has re-asserted itself. It is said 
that the native manufacturer offers for home wear a better 
utdinore lasting article than the light, machine made, though 
more attractive Manchester fabric. — that the Indian cloth, hand- 
le and firm, washes better and the dyes are more brilliant 
wd permanent. But there is no denying, on the other hand, 
that there are few natives above the labouring classes who do 
fiot wear a garment of some kind made of English cloth. 
The position of the manufacture is in fact very much what it 
fisaid to be in Orissa : " Individual families gain a livelihood 
*by making up the peasants cotton into cloth, — a good, sub- 
*stantial, unbleached fabric, which wears five times as long 
" as the Manchester goods, but which cannot compete with 
"them on a large scale in the shops."* 

The iron manufacture is of the very rudest description, 
*&d consists mainly in the manufacture of farm implements, 
«e heads, wheel tires, and such like, in the fashioning of which 
little skill is required. The country, however, is not without 

* few skilled native artizans in iron and steel. The manufac- 
ture of jewellery in gold and silver, and in some of the infe- 
nor metals, is the occupation of a special caste — the Sonar, 
tod there are few respectable villages in the country without 

* Sonar s stall in the principal street. The manufacture of 
Waand copper utensils, the raw material for which is mainly 
imported from Bombay in broad sheets, is more localized, and 
to connection with it some few towns, such as Lodikhera, 
Bhandara, Pohni, &c., have earned a local celebrity. Still 
jhe metal trade is on the whole a poor one, and especially the 
*on trade, considering that the ore is so plentiful in so many 
places and the demand so great. For the finer description 

• " % 0ris8a" by W. W* Hunter, Esq. , Vol. II., page 247. 
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of hardware the country is wholly dependent on foreign manu' 
facture. Paper of a coarse description is made in only a few 
places in the Jabalpur Division. A rude kind of pottery ia 
made by Kuinhars for common use, but at the annual Fairs 
tue displays of pottery are not without some artistic merit 
Probably the best kind of pottery is made in the Sagar dis- 
trict. The Return gives eleven thousand workers in leather, 
and the trade is monopolized by the unenvied Chamar, who 
ttancU at the bottom of the trade castes. The popular shoe 
is not a very comfortable looking article, and many thousands 
deny themselves the luxury altogether ; but, notwithstanding 
the bad repute of the Indian shoe and its social proscription, 
from in-door use, the manufacture is considerable, some towns 
having a considerable trade in the article. Leather again 
is largely used in making water buckets and ropes for irrigar- 
tion purposes. Since the opening of the railway it is largely 
exported as raw or dressed hide. 

Section IV. 

The actual Export and Impot t Trade. 
The appended Tables give the actual trade in quantity 
and estimated value of each description of goods imported 
and exported for the past three years, in the detail observ- 
ed in previous reports, and it will be only necessary here 
to remark generally on some of the more marked features 
which they present. 

Regarding the cotton traffic it had always been remarked 
that considerable quantities come in 
from East Berar to be re-exported 
from Hinganghat with the reputation attaching to the exports 
of that market, but since the improvement of roads and trans- 
port arrangements in Berar these consignments in great mea- 
sure seem now to go direct to the railway ; but in proportion 
as this has almost ceased the Import cotton trade with Malwa 
has increased from 4,532 maunds in 1868 6* to 71,671 maunds 
in 1871-72. The aggregate exports of the last three years 
were — 

1869-70 ... .. 243,669 maunds. 

1870-71 261,810 „ 

1871-72 330,104 „ 

almost the whole going westward by rail to Bombay, and in 
the form, increasing year by year, best fitted for foreign trans- 
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lit, that is, in full- pressed bales. Sinco the establishment 
f cotton presses in the Ward ha district the quantity brought 
utbeni has increased remarkably, as will be seen by the num- 
& of full-pressed bales exported in the three years under 
rice viz. : — 

1869-70 9,586 bales. • 

1870-71 38,287 „ 

1871-72 43,297 „ 

HI the number of half- pressed bales and " Dokras" exported 
igreat, and they go principally from the Narbada valley. 

Refined sugar, being nowhere manufactured in the Cen- 
Su p trul Provinces, is imported from Mir- 

zapur and Bombay. The imports of 
fepast three years stand thus — 

From Mirzapur. From Bombay. 

Maund8. Maunds. 

1869-70 402,500 76,569 

1870-71 .. .. 101,550 75,864 

1871-72 •• .. 353,877 34,407 

The re-exports of this article cannot be accurately stated, 
»tbey are mixed up in the Keturns with the exports of 
Coor (unrefined sugar). Taking both together the Returns 
petite quantities exported for the three years as follows : — 

1869 70 97,009 maunds, 

1870 71 357,382 „ 

1871-72 355,539 „ 

«t judging from the quantity of Mirzapur sugar that paid 
My on the Customs line when crossing outwards into the 
wive States of Central India, and frum the quantity of 
woabay sugar imported into Nimar for the Central India 
*Aets, the re-exports of these two sugars in that direction 
*J be approximately estimated at — 

In 1869-70 . . . . 84,166 taaunds. 

„ 1870r71 169,925 .„ 

„ 1871-72 165,700 

tot as no duty is paid on Mirzapur sugar crossing into Berar 
•Bombay the Customs Keturns afford no further help ia 
^ the total re-exports of imported sugar. The year 1869-70 
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showed the largest import of any previous year, and it is ad- 
mitted that the over- trading in that year had caused the recoil, 
in 1870-7 J. Recent enquiry into the extent to which the- 
two sugars compete in these Provinces, both being untaxed, 
showed that the Mirzapur sugar was everywhere cheaper, 
was considered the better or sweeter of the two, and entered' 
more largely into general consumption. In October last the 
Government of India were pleased to sanction the abolition 
of the Customs duty on su^ar exported across the Naepur 
and Raipur Divisions of the Inland Customs line, in consider- 
ation of the small revenue realized. 

Salt is another article on which the Central Provinces- 
are dependent wholly on foreign sources,^ 
as will be seen from the following ab- 
stract of imports : — 

1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 
Maund.8. Maunds, Maunds, 
From Northern and Central 

India 173,679 183,195 222,02» 

From the Western Coast ... 567,856 787,916 701-,654 
From the Eastern Coast ... 101,211 108,130 115,003 

842,746 1,079,241 1,041,686 
Compared with 1863 64, when the total imports were 542,00fr 
maunds, this shows a very tatisfactory increase. A small por 
tion of this passes through Sagar and Damoh into the Native 
States, as, in 

1869-70 28,273 maunds. 

1870-71 35,605 „ 

1871-72 ~. .. 39,798 „ 

leaving, for the last two years at least, a million maunds per 
annum for local consumption, or about 9 lbs. per head of popu- 
lation. This can hardly be considered a full supply if the 
requirements of cattle, &c, be taken into account, seeing that 
by the Jail Dietary 180 grains a day (with something extra 
with vegetables), or nearly 10 lbs. per annum is allowed for an 
adult prisoner. Upon the above rate of consumption the 
Customs duty of Rs. 3 per maund falls at Us. 0-6-0 or 9 
pence per head of population consuming taxed salt. (There 
are about a million of people living outside or south of 
the Customs line who do not consume salt taxed to the full 
extent of Rs. 3 per maund, who get their supplies from the 
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ktera Coast, where the duty is only Rs. 1-3-0 per maund). 
Iktever may be considered of the weight of the Customs 
itj from a financial, commercial, or other point of view, 
toe is no denying the fact that the railways have consi- 
feiblj, if not wholly neutralized its effects, for, compared 
nil the year 1863-64, when the duty was the same, the 
iportations now are double what they were, and the average- 
Wket prices are from 15 to 20 per cent cheaper than then. 

The following abstract will show at a glance the na- 
ture of the grain trade during the past 
three years : — 

Imports in Maunds. 

, — — ' . 



Quia. 



SmNorthem India 
inm Central India 

Native States . . 
inm Khandesh and 

Berar 

fomSouthern India 
d Eastern India. 



1869-70. 
374,007 

58,509 

569,193 

7,201 

376 



1870-71. 
261,376 



1871 72. 
57,094 



172,241 670,813 



283,481 

26,823 

85 



37,690 

29,467 

1,550 



Total... 1,009,286 



744,006 796,614 



imposedof, Wheat 
Rice... 
Other . 



1« Northern India. 
fcCentral IndiaNa- 

tive States 
» Khandesh and 

Berar ..' ... 
« Southern India . 
'•Eastern India . . 

Total .. 

toposedof, Wheat 
Rice... 
Other. 



216,270 249,298 508,683 

236,142 78,394 43,600 

556,874 416,314 244,331 

Exports in Maunds. 



->*— 



1869-70. 
313,024 

7,329 

480,513 
3,424 
14,830 



1870-71. 
318,671 

23,975 

1,083,880 
12,063 
51,494 



1871-72. 
625,478 

22,600 

2,552,315 
14,716 
94,971 



819,120 1,490,083 3,310,080 



468,566 
147,076 
203,478 



686,575 1,682,948 
402,905 445,220 
400,603 1,181,912 

D-9-«-300i 
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It will be remembered that the season 1868-69 was one' 
of almost total failure of the crops, and that as the harvests 
are gathered in about the last quarter of the official year, the 
scarcity of food was felt most in the first three quarters of the 
year 1869-70. In that period the large imports by rail from 
the North and West occurred, the largest in fact on record, 
but they were mostly of jawari— a comparatively cheap grain. 
In the following year, 1870-71, importations still continued 
high, notwithstanding the bountiful harvests reaped in 1869-70, 
still mostly of inferior cheap grains if we exclude a large im- 
portation of wheat from Malwa for the first time. In the next 
year, 1871-72, the importation is almost wholly from Malwa, 
of wheat brought for export westward by rail, — quite a new 
trade. Looking now at the exports the explanation of such 
large quantities sent out of the country in a year of dearth 
(1869-70) is, that they mostly occurred in the early months of 
the year, when the extent of the failure of 1868-69 was not 
fully realized. The exports were mostly of wheat. In the 
following year, 1870-71, owing to good harvests in 1869-70 r 
the exports, mainly towards Berar and the Bombay Presi- 
dency, rose to the usual level, and in the next year, 1871-72, 
exceeded all previous exportations, viz., 3^ million maunds, 
of which a full moiety was wheat from the Narbada valley 
districts. The importance of this export grain trade to the 
country will be apparent when it is seen that the total valua 
of it, taking average wholesale prices, is about a million pounds 
sterling, or about a third of the total value of all exports of 
the year 1871-72. 

Among agricultural products the next important article 
_.. . of trade is oil-seeds, which may be ab- 

Oil- seeds, % n . ~-J * 

stracted from the Returns thus— 

Imports. 

Maunds. 

1869-70 81,365* 

1870-71 .. 106 346 

1871-72 .. ^ 57,982 

EXPORTS. 

Maunds. 

1869-70 78,729 

1870-71 291,078 

1871-72 .. ' 169,184 
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The imports are mainly from the Central India States 
fcNimar and Hoshangabad, while the exports are mainly 
ifirds the North- Western Provinces and Bombay from the 
ttalpar and Nagpur country. This trade has advanced 
Kiderably within the last few years. 

The metal trade cannot be satisfactorily analysed, as it is 
ifofei Goods mixed up with material for railway 

purposes ; but as it forms a Urge item 
lihe Returns the figures are given below : — 

Imports. 

Maunds. Value, Rs. 

1869-70 129,302 56,03,936 

1870-71 20J,656 96,69,600 

I 1871-72 214,559 96,78,741 

1 Exports. 

I Maunds. Valw, Rs. 

1869-70 82,786 18,73,649 

1870-71 115,803 28,01,298 

1871-72 109,116 29,02,220 

English piece-goods is the next item in the Keturns, and 

Wfi&Piect-cooda. n0 ver y c ' ose examination of it can be 

attempted, as under the designation is 
deluded woollen and cotton fabrics of every kind cheap 
dico8, fine linen and jaconet, and rich millinery of every des- 
cription. This will also explain the apparent discrepancies 
Wween the weight of the goods and their valution as given 
*the different entries. Some idea of the extent of the trade 
toy, however, be formed by the following abstract : — 

Imports. 

Maunds. Value, Rs. 

1869-70 125.058 67,38,402 

1870-71 113,863 115,41,396 

1871-72 100,251 109,13,205 

Exports. 

Maunds, Value, Rs* 

1869-70 66,542 80,92,839 

1870-71 92,578 55.16,262 

1871-72 .• 87,778 53,80,564 

The imports are mainly from Bombay into the Narbada 
and Nagpur country, while the exports or re-exports 
Mostly from Nimar into the Native States of Central India. 

I 

i 
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" Miscellaneous European Goods'* is the next article, and 
„. „ _ ,, . includes every kind of European stores 

Mttcellaneoui European Goods. » . J * * , „ 

not of the nature of " piece-goods. 

IMPORTS, 

Maunds. Value, Rs. 

186970 116,748 32,81,490 

1S70-71 23,131 12,30,808 

1871-72 32,762 11,97,346 

Exports. 

Maunds. Value, Rs. 

1869-70 272,536 28,19,019 

1870-71 50,322 22,53,655 

1871-72 74,865 29,77,366 

As they stand, these entries appear absurd, but they aro 
explained by the entry in the Export Returns of large quan- 
tities of Military Stores going up from Khandwa to Mhow 
by road, and their omission from the 1 mport Returns when 
coming in by rail. They have been allowed to stand in the 
Returns as they cannot now be accurately eliminated, but 
judging from notes in the District Return the actual re-export 
of Miscellaneous European stores is very small, and that 
little is in the direction of the Native States of Central 
India. 

The following figures represent the trade in €t Country 

oo p- ood.. cloth" that is, of cloth manufactured 

un ry i©o@-g . q ^ e coun try for Native wear in the 

shape of dhotis, pagris, dopatas, saris, &c. 

Imports. 

Maunds. Value, Rs. 

1869-70 6,973 5,02,923 • 

1870-71 .. .. ... 21,868 24,23,570 

1871-72 .. .. ... 30,673 27,07,760 

Exports. 

Maunds. Value, Rs. 

1869-70 87,343 90,54,025 

J870-71 .. 24,692 24,01,949 

1871-72 16,676 12,27,20$ 
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The figures agree generally with the circumslances of the 
tbree years, the distress consequent on the failure of the 
crops in the year 1869-70 necessitating diminished imports 
md inducing large exports, and with the return of better 
times the ability to import more and export less. The very 
krje export of 1869-70, the year of distress, must have mate- 
rially exhausted the local stocks of cloth, so that the dimi- 
lished exports of the two following years may be looked 
spon as indicating some curtailment of the local cloth manu- 
&cturing industry and the natural result of the previous 
overtrading. This trade in country cloth has many complex 
features, some castes or classes affecting the special or dis- 
tinctive manufactures of Benares, of Amedabad, of Pyton 
sear Nassick, of Madras, and other towns of note. The import 
trade is mostly dependent on this demand, while the export 
ade meets d foreign demand from parts of the Bombay Pre- 
adency, the Berars, Central India, the North-Western Pro- 
duces, Ac., based on the reputation earned by such manufac- 
turing centres as Umrer, Bewapur, Pohni, Bur h an pur, and 
Aer. towns in these Provinces. 



Other articles in the Returns do not appear to call for 
.^^ special remark, and it wHI suffice here 

here to show the totals of the Import 
fid Export trade for the last three years :— 



1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 



Gross Imports. 



Maunds. 
41,40,308 
31,50.897 
36,30,062 



Value, Rs. 
726,08,711 
616,70,399 

655,22,984 



Gross Exports. 

Maunds. Value, Rs. 

1869-70 27,20,255 808,69,342 

1870-71 35,28,041 704,95,467 

1871-72 56,72,377 745,16,191 

M these totals include a purely through trade in opium and 
*me Government stores, which, according to the practice of 

D 10-78-300 
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previous years, will bo deducted, to sbow the net external trade 
of the Uentral .Provinces: — 



Imports. 



1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-74 



18G9-70 
187071 
1871-72 



Exports. 



Tons. 


Value, £. 


151,618 


4,086,222 


114,611 


3,894,797 


132,163 


4,124,578 


Tons. 


Value £, 


85.420 


8,058,243 


120,578 


3,070,4.47 


217,975 


3,969,968 



Taking these Imports and Exports together, and com^ 
paring them with the totals of previous years for which we 
have compiled statistics, the aggregate external trade of the 
Province stands aa follows : — 

Tons. Value, £. 

1863 64. ;7 ,. 102,341 3,909,008 

1864-65 134,719 4,386,251 

1865-66 1,J6,265 5,519,766 

18H6 67 ... ^ ,., .. 175,561 6,517,*64 

1867-78 196,432 6,ll0,«97 

1868-69 209,089 6,795,263 

186970 237,044 7,144,465 

1870-71 235,189 6,965,244 

1871-72 , c50,138 8,091,5*6 

Thus, with the exception of a slight check in 1870-71,— the 
res^tof some suspension of export traffic, owing to unremunera* 
tive prices ruling abroad, — there has been a gradual and steady 
growth in the external traffic of the Province. The "growth" 
in 1868-69 and 1869-70 was perhaps not healthy, the totals 
for those years being swollen by large and necessitous imports 
of grain not anticipated when large exports had been made 
earlier in the year ; the necessities-of those years also forcing 
nn export trade in country cloth not perhaps altogether oa 
advantageous terms. There-action is apparent in 1870-71. 
Vn the following year,l 871-72, the increase is probably genuine, 
e\idencing a return of prosperous times and commercial vigour. 
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More closing these remarks it may be necessary to explain 
one feature of the Returns, viz , the excess, as to valuation, 
tf imports over exports. At first sight it might be stid that 
sopoor and backward a Province as this could not afford to 
pay so much more for its imports than is covered by its ex- 
ports, and that too for a series of years past. The argument 
would be fair, but it is met by the explanation common to all 
Trade Returns, -that while exports are entered at their 
invoice values only, imports have added to their invoice 
value, freight, insurance, other incidental charges, and mer- 
cantile profits. 

J. H. MORRIS, 
Chief Commissioner. 
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DTS. 
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Bs. 

60 

28,020 

225 

9,021 

3,87,098 

40,394 




Horses. 


Cattlb. 


Sheep. 


Timber a*d 
Wood. 


i 
GhekJ 


ue. 


No. 


Valu%. 


No. 


Value. 


No. 


Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 

Mds. 

149,444 

tyWO 

154,444 
44, 053 


Value, 


Quan, 
tity. 


9, 


No. 

• • 

• • 

1 


15 


No. 
31 

# S36 


IU. 

400 
4^007 


No. 

• 


Be. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

15,849 
25 


Kb. 

85,383 

1,000 

86,383 
28,900 

400 

4,00b 
10,610 


Mds. 

*- 
8. 

47* 

fi(V 
31j 

2< 

4W 
28*" 

67: 

1,261 
32: 


• 
200 


4,64,813 
4,79,612 


200 
410 


1 
19 


15 
756 

• • 
85 

85 


867 

531 


4,407 
3,071 


• • 

10,5f>6 
15 

10,581 
15,752 


60S 
471 


t 
• 


• • 

• • 

5 


105 
4 

1,820 
327 


1,050 

70 

10,518 
9,21*2 

19,730 
40,592 


150 


"' 581 
4,534 


12 


7,822 
3,041 


7,588 


316 


13,777 


330 
120 


5 

• • 


2,147 
2,190 


15,874 
31,820 

6,219 
5£5 


10,8(33 
391 


14,666 
3,227 


4,530 

271 
120 






300 
8i> 

3,471 
2,8i7 


500 
312 


can 

539 

16,700 
10,2'J1 


• • 


• • 

1,01,440 
32,127 

£ 
10,145 
3,213 




¥38 
15 




391 




b! ioo 

19' 756 


26,287 
44,045 


22,0p3 
32,375 

£ 

2,209 
3,237 


165,457 
45,044 


2,56^ 
l,2i, 

Tons 
9 
4 




545 


• • 

• • 


£ 
7(5 
54 




10 




£ 

26,288 
4,404 


Tons. 
0,128 
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BY THE 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER 

i 

OF TH1 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 
On the Trade Returns for the year 1872 73. 

Skctiok t. 

The appended tables supply all the information relative 
TndeRegiatration. to the internal and external trade of 

these Provinces for year .1872-73> 
fcording to the classification observed in previous years — 
te three first tables giving the external trade of the three 
rcles into which the Provinces have been divided ; vit., the 
istera circle, embracing the three districts of the Chhattis- 
ffh country ; the Southern circle, the five districts of the 
Bgpur country ; and the Northern circle, the eleven districts 
' the Jabalpur and Narbada Divisions. The characteristics 
" each of these circles are sufficiently marked in respect of 
^graphical position, population, wealth, agricultural re- 
cces, &o, to warrant the continuance of their trade being 
parately registered and considered. 

i The additional expenditure which this separation inVolveS 
|«nall, while the information obtained has enabled the Admin- 
bation to accumulate some valuable knowledge of the extent 
i the important grain supply from Chhattisgarh into the Nag- 
to country and Berar, and the trade between the two cit- 
es generally, and so to frame some reliable estimate of what 
fe traffic may be were a railway to be constructed from the 
agpur terminus to some point near Raipur in the heart ~ r 
fc grain-producing country. The separation is useful a 
i tabling District Officers to watch the flow of trade a 
*ke provision necessary to its development. In the foui 
ble the trade between one circle and another is omitted; a 
» whole external trade of the Province is exhibited. 

WE 9*370 
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In the early years of the Administration the attempt to 
<carry on a system of trade registration on this comprehensive 
scale involved considerable expense, but since 1870, when 
through communication between Western and Northern India 
was established the trade has gradually converged towards the 
lines of railway, and now almost all the information required is 
registered and supplied by the Railway Companies. A con- 
siderable saving in establishment thus became possible, but 
there are still many outlets by road and Banjara track, par- 
ticularly in Eastern Chhattisgarh, which have to be guarded 
as before. There is no doubt that much traffic escapes regis- 
tration altogether along such a length of frontier, passable at 
all points in the open season, and the totals of the traffic 
tables must be accepted with this reservation. 



Section II. 
As may be gathered from what has been said above the 
Trade routes. principal routes by which the export and 

import traffic now flows are the two Rail- 
way lines, — the " Nagpur extension of the Great Indian Pe- 
ninsula Railway" connecting the Nagpur country with Bombay, 
and the main line between Calcutta and Bombay ; the Great 
Indian Peninsula and East India Railways who*e termini 
meet at Jabalpuj, connecting the Jabalpur and Narbada Divi- 
sions with Northern India and Calcutta on the one side, and 
with Bombay and the Western Presidency generally on the 
other. The important part which these lines take in the 
commerce of the country will be seen by a glance at the Re- 
turns. It is the aim of the Administration to complete the 
road system of the Province, so as to utilize these railways 
for the purposes of trade to the greatest possible extent 
"What has been done in this way has been explained in the 
reports of past years, and the progress made in the year under 
report will now be briefly adverted to. 

One of the most important roads in the system of commu- 
nications is that connecting the Chhattisgarh grain country with 
the railway terminus at Nagpur, and except a small gap of 
some 29 miles it had been mostly completed and open for traffic 
in the past year. During the year under review the new works 
carried out on this road were of small importance and inexpen- 
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sive, but one important girder bridge and a 10 feet arch iir 
mile 68 were completed. A heavy expenditure of Us. 76,500 
was incurred in remetalling this road during the year, the 
destruction caused to the metalling by the narrow tire wheels 
of the country carts being great A very useful metal road 
was also made across the wide and soft sandy bed of the Wyn- 
ganga river near Bhandara, at a cost of Rs. 1,859, including 
a temporary bridge over the river stream for the passage of 
the traffic in the dry season. The future of this road, however,, 
depends on whether sanction is accorded to the construction 
of a railway to run parallel to it for 123 miles, the revised 
surveys for which were undertaken during the year at a cost 
of Rs. 47,102, As this railway project will not be laid before 
Government in all the detail required until some time in the 
current official year it is not necessary to review its merits here, 
and it may suffice to say it is one of the most urgent needs of 
the Province, and one on which the development of the Chhat- 
tisgarh country mainly depends. The carrying power of the 
country is not equal to its export requirements, and in a year 
of good harvests the condition of the country is pitiable in 
the extreme. The following extract from one of the Dis- 
trict Reports is worthy of attention : — " The plentiful harvest 
added greatly to the stocks in hand, which, as there had been 
but little exportation during previous years, were already large, 
and had there been any market open there would have been an 
immense export ; * • * though the price of almost all our 
products remained very low the actual amount exported 
was nearly the same as in the previous year. There is con- 
sequently a great surplus stock of agricultural produce, more 
particularly, of rice in the district, and the complaint of the 
agricultural population is that though their stores are full of 
grain they can get no money, and to the poorer ryots who 
must sell a part of their produce to pay their rents it is a great, 
misfortune/' 

The road leading from Rafpur via Bilaspur and Mandla 
towards the railway terminus at Jabalpur received some at- 
tention during the year. The one leading towards Sambalpur 
and onwards to Binka on the Mahanadi for the trade with 
Cattack and Ganjam on the Eastern Coast, and those branch- 
ing off from Bilaspur towards Mirzapur and Sirgaja, have. alL 
been kept open by surface repairs. 
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The roads converging on Nagpur, the capital of the Pro* 
•vince and the terminus of a railway, are, (1) the one just men- 
tioned as connecting it with the Chhattisgarh country, and (2) 
the Great Northern road connecting it with Jahalpur (1 60 miles) 
and onwards with Mirzapur. The largest work on this road ww 
the progress to near completion of the bridge ovey the Kanhan 
river near the Military Cantonment of Kamthi. This bridge 
consists of twelve arches of 80 feet span, and as a single work 
is one of the largest undertaken by the Departn^eqt of Public 
Works in these Provinces, It has been completed and opened 
in the current official year, and should the Chhattisgarh Kail- 
way be sanctioned it is proposed to run the line over it, and 
thus utilize it for both the Eastern and Northern traffic. The 
Great Northern road besides was kept in efficient repair, such 
repairs being economically and expeditiously carried out by 
the employment of a Steam Roller. (3) The " North Western 
road" running from Nagpur to Saoner with branches to 
Chhindwara and Betul. (4) The Southern and Wardha Val- 
ley roads bringing Chanda and the cotton country in com- 
munication with the railway system. From Chanda south- 
ward there is a fair weather cart track towards Sironcha or 
the Upper Godavari District, by which some traffic is carried 
on with Cocanada and the Coast districts by river steamers. 
The works on the Godavari have now been mostly suspended 
owing to the transfer of the charge to the Madras Govern- 
ment, the expenditure on them during the year having been 
confined to works indispensably necessary for the preservation 
of what had been completed in past years, and to the dis- 
mantling of buildings and carriage of tools and plant trans- 
ferred to other Divisions in the Madras Presidency. Com- 
munication by river steamer, though at uncertain intervals, 
is maintained between Rajamandry and Dumagudium at the 
1st Barrier for the purposes of a passenger service and traffic. 

In the Northern trade circle, bisected as it is by the 
Calcutta and Bombay railway, the road system is mainly of 
It supplementary character, short railway feeders having been 
constructed or being under construction in almost every dis- 
trict ; but the most important of these is the road connecting 
Sagar with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, on which con- 
siderable progress was effected and much money spent during 
the year. The road connecting Hoshangabad with the rail- 
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way at Etarsi (1 1 miles) has been remetalled and it is proposed 
to partly bridge it during the current year. 

The total expenditure in the year from Imperial and Pro- 
vincial funds for all these works, inclusive of repairs, was 
Ks. 6,26,474. This is the lowest expenditure incurred in the 
advancement of the road system since the formation of the 
Province, but this is only the natural result where it is sought 
to substitute railways for roads, and during the year active 
operations were carried out on the " Wardha Valley Coal Rail- 
way", which will connect the coal fields of Warora with the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway line at Wardha. The first 
15 miles of this line were nearly completed at the close of the 
year, and the 16th, 17th and 18th miles were also begun. 
This with the surveys for the Chhattisgarh. State Railway 
already referred to involved an expenditure of Rs. 10,45,765. 

Section III. 

Tfce resources of the country, — agricultural and mineral, 

with its manufactures, — have been 

Bwwroes *f tkejcomv described in previous reports, and it will 

** therefore suffice if I briefly refer to the 

agricultural^out-turn of the season under review. 

The area under cultivation during the year was es- 
timated to be 13,608,016 acres. Returns have, however, only 
been received for 18 districts, for the district of Sambalpur, 
in which ^Settlement operations are being carried on, has as 
yet furnished no estimates. 

The average t under each crop is exhibited in the follow- 
ing table : — 

Rice .. ..." 3,415,418 

Wheat ... ... 3,548,653 

Other food grains ... 4,805,344 

Oil-seeds ... ... 810,799 

Sugar-cane ... ... 83,777 

Cotton ... ... 719,767 

Opium ... ... 5,859 

Fibres 15,031 

Tobacco ... ... 51,798 

Vegetables ... ... 42,433 

Other crops .., ..." 109,466 
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It must be borne in mind that these figures represent the 
land under cultivation in the khalsa only, for the Feudatory 
States do not, while only some of the Zamindaris attached to 
the various districts furnish village papers. 

As compared with the previous year, there has been an 
increase in the land brought under the plough, amounting to 
nearly 250,000 acres. The increase has been in land bowh 
with rice, wheat, other food grains, oil-seeds and cotton ; the 
area under sugar-cane, fibres, vegetables and others, showing 
a decrease. 

The average produce per acre of rice is given for — 

lbs. 
Raipur . . ... ... 602 

Bilaspur ... .,. ^. 426. 

Balaghat ... ... ... 360 

Chanda ... .. „. 675 

Bhandara . . ... ... 448 

Seoni .. ... ... 654 

Of wheat for — 

Sagar ... ... ••• 324 

Hoshangabad ... ... 267 

Jabalpur _ ... ... 600 

Narsinghpur ... .,. ... 440 

Raipur ... ... ,.. 432 

Of cotton for — 

Wardha ... •• ... 40 

Nagpur ... ... ... 21 

Raipur ... ... ... 52 

Taking the Province as a whole, it may said that the- 
harvests were good everywhere except in the Murwara Tahsil 
of Jabalpur and the Hatta Tahsil of Damoh, where they wer* 
poor ; and in the districts of Nagpur, Wardha and Chanda, 
where they were only fair. 

Little can be added to the description of the iron re- 

j^ sources of the Provinces beyond what 

was given in the last Report, except that 

during the year the Province has been visited by Mr. H. 

Bauerman, a skilled metallurgist deputed by Her Majesty'* 

Secretary of State for India to examine and report on th& 
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feasibility of establishing Iron works in India, and the follow 
ing is extracted from his preliminary report : — " Hematite of 
Chtnda. There are two localities about 5 miles apart known 
as Lohara. At the eastern one there is a mass of dense red 
hematite and magnetite more or less silicious forming an isolat- 
ed hill which rises to about 120 feet above the level of the 
surrounding country. This mass would probably yield from 
300,000 to 500,000 tons without going below the surface. The 
second or western Lohara is similar in character but smaller 
in extent. These ores are about 45 to 50 miles from C hand a, 
and would become of great value in the event of iron making 
becoming general in India, as they would be used for fettling 
puddling furnaces and for mixing with the poorer ores of other 
districts. • • * 

11 The brown hematite of the Narbada Valley which id 
found in limestone about 25 miles north of Gadarwara is, as 
regards quality, about the best of the Indian ores that I have 
wen. If good coal were to be discovered by the boring at 
'Gadarwara that station would form a good site for an iron 
work, producing small bar and sheet-iron and similar high 
classed products, * * • The best native iron is made 
romthe Narbada. ore, and it is probable that the manufacture 
will continue to flourish in this district as the demand for na- 
tive made iron seems to continue even in districts that can be 
supplied with English and Swedish bars." * • * 

The prospects of large iron works being set up at either 
or both these places depend so much on the final result of the 
coal operations at Warora and Gadarwara that it would be 
ffemature to speculate on the subject now. Since Mr. Bauerman 
laa left, coal has been reached at Warora, but that is all that 
an be said at the present time, the quality of the coal and its 
Ctoess for blast furnaces and the like remain to be decided. 
At Gadarwara the borings are still in progress, and some time 
will yet elapse before the extent and quality of the coal beds 
tan be reported on. 

Nothing new can be said under this head. There are 
no manufactures peculiar to the Cen- 
Manufactnrei. tral Provinces, and no particular ex- 

igence can be assigned to the produce of any one of the 
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industries practised here, except perhaps the tissue work 
of Burhanpur and the richly embroidered wearing apparel 
maufactured in parts of Nagpur and Bhandara. These com- 
mand an extensive foreign (Indian) demand, in fact the wea\ 
ing industry is the only one the out-turn of which enters large-* 
ly into the export traffic of the Province. It is not possible Ur 
offer any certain statistics of the extent of the weaving trade, 
practised as it is in a piecemeal fashion all over the Province. 
1 1 is nevertheless the main local industry, and commands a 
large market notwithstanding the competition with Manches- 
ter goods and the disturbing fluctuations in the cotton market. 
The coarse made native cloth will no doubt long continue to be 
in general demand, owing to its more durable qualities and 
also to the fact of its being manufactured in a form adapted 
for native wear* 



Section IV. 

In the Eastern circle the aggregate external trade is in 

The actual import and ex- advance of that of the year previous 

t>ort trade. ^q^ ag re g a rds imports and exports* 

Imports. 

Quantity, Mannda. Value, Ri. 

1871-72 313,680 20,85,373 

1872-73 363,387 24,20,473 

EXPOETB. 
Quantity, Maundi. Valve, R»: 

1871-72 ... 1,053,584 24,25,701 

1872-73 ... 1,348,074 25,99,666 

The increase in the imports is mainly in the items of salt 

and plough cattle, and in the exports in food grains, hides 

and horns. These four items in fact almost make up the bulk 

of the Chhattisgarh trade. 

The food grains exported were— 



Wheat 


-•• 


Maundi. 

458,413 


Kice 


• • a 


562,807 


Other grains ... 


•-4 


157,167 



Total „. 1,178,387 
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nearly 44,000 tons. The export was mainly towards Nagpur, 
tere it is stored for local consumption or reexported by rail 
Berar and the Western Presidency. The cost of transport 

cart is a great bar to the development of export from 
tattisgarh, although it has been much facilitated of late by 

advanced state of the Eastern road. 

In the Southern or Nagpur trade circle there is a small 
irease in the imports, and a slight decrease in the exports. 

Imports. 

Weight, Maunds. Value, R». 

1871-72 ... 1,921,609 117,47,765 . 
1872-73 ... 2,173,163 120,27,868 

EXPORTS. 

Weight, Maunds. Value, Rs. 

1871-72 ... 1,260,726 96,54,961 

1872-73 ... 1,254,732 84,09,756 

Among the imports the increase has occurred mostly in 
land hardware from Bombay, and in food grains, hides 
1 horns from Chhattisgarh ; the increase in these items 
fog counterbalanced by short receipts in oil-seeds, English 
fce-goods and several other articles. Among the exports, 
* decrease was mainly in short exports of cotton, which fell 
ro 212,354 maunds to 162,881 maunds ; oil seeds, ghee and 
1 4c, were also exported in lesser quantities. The short 
port of cotton was the most serious item, as it caused a loss 
above 13 lakhs of rupees. The cotton crop of the year 

not a good one, owing to excessive rain early in the 
Bon. Tne range of prices was also low, and further dis- 
toaged exportation, and this reacted unfavourably on the 
de in piece-goods, a smaller quantity of Manchester goods 
&g taken, and a smaller exportation of country manufactured 
"is being made. 

In the Northern circle there is a decrease in both imports 
d exports as compared with the year previous : — 

Imports. 

Quantity Mds. Valne R*. 

1871-72 ... 2,637,408 553,92,476 
1872-73 ... 1,749,772 546,40,869 

W.F P.- 10— 33-270. 
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10 
Exports. 

Quantity Mda. Value Ri. 

1871-72 ... 4,500,391 659,37,313 

1872-73 ... 2,968,033 556,16,236 

Among the imports the decrease runs through almost 
every item belonging to the trade proper of the country, and 
but for counterbalancing increases in the import of railway 
material and opium in transit through to Bombay the decrease 
as compared with the preceding year would have been much 
more marked. The heaviest losses are in sugar, salt, piece- 
goods, silk, cocoanuts, &c. The considerably lower impor- 
tation of food grains was of course due to the ample harvests 
of the year in the Narbada Valley and generally throughout 
the circle, and so far the apparent loss was in reality a gain. 
The smaller importation of sugar is not so easily explained 
The Customs Department attributes the falling off in the 
sugar trade to the year being considered not propitious for 
marriages, while some District Officers think there was some 
overtrading in "sugar in the year previous. 

These explanations to some extent also account for the 
decrease in the aggregate of the export trade, sugar, salt* 
piece goods and other articles in more or less degree being 
imported for re-export to the Central India States and else- 
where. Cotton, country cloth, grain and other local produce, 
show favourably in the returns. 

To turn now to the Boundary circle return, which gives 
the external trade of the Province as a whole, excluding 
what passes from one circle to another, the totals for the year 
compared with those of the year previous stand as follows :— 

Imports. 

Quantity Mds. Value Rs. 

1871-72 ... 3,630,062 655,22,984 

1872-73 ... 2,699,801 64^,00,128 

Ebiports. 
18717-2 ... 5,672,373 745,16,191 

18727-3 ... 4,048,976 623,77,776 
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It will not be necessary to repeat the explanation already 
given of the increases and decreases in the several articles of 
traffic which re-appear in these Provincial totals, but it may 
be noted that while the loss appears to be serious it is mostly 
made up of a shorter supply of sugar from Mirzapur intended 
for re-export to the Central India States, and to the large 
importations of grain from Malwa in the previous year not 
being required in a year of full harvests. The fact is that 
while the grain trade of the country required fewer supplies 
from foreign sources it sent away more of its own produce ; 
in other words, while in the previous year it took 769,614 
maunds of grain of all kinds, it took in the year under report 
only 202,420 maunds, and while in the previous year it 
exported 2,247,080 maunds, it this year exported 2,261,714 
maunds. The loss in the cotton exports has already been 
referred to, and the fluctuations in the other items need not 
be more particularly noted. 

Excluding the through trade, the net external trade of 
the Province may here be compared with that of the three 
previous years : — 



Imports. 



1869-70 


Tods, 

.. 151,618 


Value, £. 

4,086,222 


1870-71 


... 114,611 


3,894,797 


1871-72 


... 132,163 


4,124,578 


1872-73 


.. 97,656 


3,990,155 



Exports. 



1869-70 


Tons. 

... 85,426 


Value, £. 

3,058,243 


1870-71 


.. 120,578 


3,070,447 


1871-72 


... 217,975 


3,969,968 


1872-73 


... 146,913 


2,945,337 



This comparison shows some falling off only with 
inference to the totals of 1871-72; with the two previous 
jears the comparison is not unfavourable. Taking imports 
and exports together, the following comparison may be 
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instituted with the past years for which there are compiled 

statistics : — 



1863-64 


Tons. 
102,341 


Value, £. 

3,909,008 


1864-65 


134,719 


4.386,251 


1865-66 


136,265 


5,519,760 


18G6 67 


175,561 


6,517,864 


1867-68 


196,432 


6,110,897 


1868-69 


209,089 


6,795,263 


1869-70 


237,044 


7,144,465 


1870-71 ... 235,189 


6,965,244 


1871-72 


350,138 


8,091,546 


1872-73 


244,569 


6,935,492 



In 1863-64 the railways now running into and through 
the Province were hundreds of miles away from our western 
and northern frontiers, and with the slow and costly means 
of transpoit then available, the gross trade was in round 
numbers 100,000 tons, valued at £4,000,000 ; now, ten years 
later, with railway communication open with Western and 
Northern India, it has only doubled, and judging from the 
figures of the last few years, (after allowing for the disturbing 
fluctuations of the grain trade in bad years) there seems little 
hope of material increase. Tt is true there has been some 
advance in the export trad'3 of hides and horns, dyes, silk 
cocoons and forest produce, bat this being essentially an 
agricultural country no material advance can be hoped for 
until facilities are provided for the transport of the large stock 
of surplus grain raised from the area now under cultivation. 
"With the fall in prices consequent on the re-establishment of 
the American cotton trade there can be little expansion in the 
cultivation of cotton. In the development of agriculture 
only, and by the provision of means of cheap and rapid trans- 
port, is there hope of much progress; and to this end it has 
been proposed to construct a line of railway from the ter- 
minus at Nagpur to the grain country of Chhattisgarh. I 
have already alluded to this railway project, as one of the 
moat urgent needs of the Province, and as the statistics of the 
existing trade on this line now carried by carts and pack 
bullocks, and without allowing for the certain expansion of 
tjic traffic, prove that a light railway can be worked on it with 
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I earnestly trust that on the re- submission of this 
in all the detail required by Government, the sanction 

i Secretary of State so long withheld may at last be 

led to it. 



f . H. MORRIS, 
Chief Commissioner, 
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1,485 

1,36,9081 

6,72,1814 

1,65,651 
58,8134 

2,24,4644 

12,734 

7,44,848 
7,57,583 



9,13,596 

15,107 

4,330* 

10,676 

45,800 



1,56,610 

6,520 
6,471 

12,991 



40,422 
62 



40,484 



9,31,144 
12,43,776 



9,89,509* 

"l0,653" 
27,876 

"1^539 

25,946 
91,589 

"l7^535 



26,99,801* 
36,30,062 




',04,823 
,18,039 
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BT THE 

CHJtfF COMMISSIONER 

OP THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 

» 

On the TftAbi Returns for the tear 1874-75. 
I present the usual* tables illustrative of this subject few? 
[year 1874-75. As in former years the tables have beeii 
red to embrace the period from June to May, i t e. fron* 
[June 1874 to 3 1st May 1875, the twelve month^ 'which 
in all the commercial transactions growing out of, oi; 
endent upon the agricultural season, which commences with 
|e. In a purely agricultural country where the fortunes ot 
[year hang mainly, if not wholly, on the character of the^ 
al rainfall, the trade year may not be considered inaptly 
egin with the opening of the monsoon in June. .Any fail- 
Fro the rain's — any inequality in their distribution, either in 
L i or titxie : — any superabundance, which is almost as calami- 
fa drought — any of these or other meteorological varia- 
i of a season which affect production, so immediately react 
[trade, that no synoptical view would be possible that did 
"i take in a twelve-month embracing the phenomena under 
\ heads. Thus from the first compilation of these annual 
ie reports it was decided to keep the allied subjects of 
taction 9 and ' distribution' of the same season together, 
this is best done by taking the period from June to May 
hhe commercial year. This has now been questioned, as in- 
Weniently clashing with the twelve-month of the official 
ar, April to March, adopted for reporting on other adminis- 
Kite matter^. It does so no doubt, and the point will be fur-? 
'considered in connection with the details of the enlarged 
of trade registration in contiguous Provinces now be- 
i the Government of India. This scheme, which has for its 
'< uniformity of plan in all Provinces, and co-operation te 
> ettent in the design for presenting a view of the trade 
India, has been drawn up by a Committee of Provincial 
sites which met at Allahabad during the year, but as the 
1 of the Stiprein6 Government thereon have not yet been 
imced, it need not be more fully referred to here and at 

KJ5«T"8jnce the above was written the orders of the Government of India have beoja . 
"*W deciding' that' the trade year shall comprise the twelve-month from July to June, 
major points in the scheme still remain lor decision. 
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this time. Whatever the decision may be as to the twelve- 
month best suited to comprise a trade year, it is too late now 
to recast the returns for 1874-75, and they stand therefore 
prepared as heretofore. 

I may note that the system recommended by the dele- 
gates will not create the necessity of an entirely new estab- 
lishment, for the system recommended, that of frontier regis- 
tration, has been the one hitherto in force. It will however be 
necessary to increase the existing establishments, and to secure 
a better and more intelligent class of men. The districts m 
which I anticipate difficulty in having a really good and effici- 
ent staff and one sufficiently numerous to catch all the traffic, 
are Wardha and Betul, and the Eastern districts, in which 
traffic is mainly carried on by tandas of Bunjaras. The 
Government of India has sanctioned the utilization of the Cus- 
toms line officials in carrying out registration of trade, and 
in the northern and western portions of the Province their aid 
will be of much service. 



Section I. 

Trade Registration. 

Nothing new calls for remark under this head — the exist- 
ing system, described in previous reports, has been continued— 
the exterior trade of each circle is registered separately and is 
presented in separate tables marked I., II. and III. in the 
Appendix. The Province comprises three circles— (1), the dis- 
tricts of the old Saugor and Narbada territories ; (2), the Nag- 
pur country; and (3), Chhattisgarh ; the trade registered on 
the outer boundaries of the three circles, excluding that part 
which is the boundary between each circle, makes up the exterior 
trade of the Province, and this is represented in a separata 
table marked IV. This may at first sight appear too elabo- 
rate a scheme, and as introducing an element of confus" 
consideration of the real trade of the country, which 
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terior trade, but the knowledge of the character and amotfntf 
rf the interior trade flowing between circle and circle is for the 
present of material local importance, particularly is it of conse- 
quence, to know the trade between Chhattisgarh and Nagpur, 
between which places it is proposed to construct a railway. 
The country moreover has not yet been fully provided with 
feeder roads to the railway, and it is to the annual record of 
this interior movement of the trade that reference is made 
from time to time for determining the relative importance of 
one road project over another and for the most advantageous 
apportionment of the available funds for the purpose. Table 
IV. of the Appendix, however, gives the exterior provincial 
trade clear of all interior traffic, and the commercial position 
of the Province can thus be independently examined and in- 
corporated in any review of the Indian trade which it may be 
in contemplation to undertake. 

Registration is effected on the frontiers hy moharirs sta- 
tioned at the more important roads by which the traffic flows 
inwards and outwards. The establishment during the year 
cost Rs. 5,304. The trade which is carried by the railway is 
registered under special arrangements with the Agents of the 
Q. I. P. and E. I. Railways ; and for the labour of compilation 
the payment last year was Rs. 1,092. 



Section II. 

The trade routes. 

These have been sketched in previous reports. The ex* 
terior traffic of the Province flows mainly westward by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line, which bifurcates at 
Bhosawal in Khandeish and crosses the frontier at Burhanpur 
in Nimar and at Wardha in the Nagpur Circle ; the northward 
traffic is carried by the East India Railway, linking Jubbul- 
pore with Allahabad : the eastward traffic is partly carried by 
Joat by the Mahanadi, linking Chhattisgarh with Cuttack, and 
Jy cart and Bunjara pack bullocks by various lines (unmade 
to weather roads) between Chhattisgarh and the Madras 
Uast districts known as the "Northern Circars." There is 
WUe traffic southward, and the Qodavari contributes feebly 
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towards ita accommodation ; the trade in this direction after 
crossing the river outwards at its many fords on the Chandi 
and Upper Godavari District frontier goes down on fair wea- 
ther roads along the right bank of the river in the Nizam'i 
territory to below Dumagudium, to which place boats come op 
from the coast. Besides these there are two important routad* 
towards the Central India Native States, from Nimar and Smk 
gor f -— the former along the unfinished IndoreState Railway, 
and the latter by fair weather tracks suitable only for -pack bul- 
lock traffic* Other minor traffic routes need not' be parties* 
larised. In my report last year I mentioned that 18 miles«f« 
the branch State Railway to link the colliery at Warora to- 
the Nagpur extension of the Great Indian Peninsula Railtrap 
4t Wardha had been completed and opened for traffic. The 
l£th mile is little short of Hinganghat — the principal cottea 
mart in these Provinces, which has thus been placed in direct- 
railway communication with the sea-board at Bombay, and 
large consignments of cotton have gone do wn ; the line from 
Hinganghat direct from the cotton presses. The works beypod- 
the 18 th mile to the 46 th have been in hand during the year, 
apd considerably advanced, but it has not been possible to 
open any further length of the line to traffic — an important 
bridge oyer the Wanna stops the way for the present The* 
expenditure on this line, which is estimated to cost- £526,81 V 
was in the year 1874-75 £64,898, bringing the expenditure 
frorp the first up to £190,048.. 

The Chhattisgarh Railway project, which I noticed in last 
year's report at some length, still awaits the orders of the 
Government of India. This line has been estimated to coat 
£674,295, at £5,473 per mile. It is one of the most pressing 
needs of the Central Provinces, and its claim* hive been un- 
ceasingly represented. Chhattisgarh has been described a* 
the granary of this part of Central India from timed long p**V 
and under British, administration it has done mort than ev^ 
perhaps to deserve the name, but confined as it is' id eart and 
pack bullock carriage, it cannot do much, and* we hatfe conse- 
quently the ever present anomaly of food grains sdlKog ** 
from 150 to 200 per cent cheaper in Chhattisgarh than # 
Nagpur, only 150 miles off, and where there is railway com- 
munication with Bombay. Under the circumstances a ^ c ~! 
Jural development in Chhattisgarh is* next* to impossible, aw 
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be comparative inaccessibility to its wealth of surplus food, pro- 
mts any larger area in the valley of the Wardha being put 
Bider cotton, for which it is so eminently fitted, and for which 
demand would spring up which would make its production 
ghly remunerative. What it has been possible to do with 
limited funds available for improving the communication 
ween Chhattisgarh and Nagpur, has been done by the Ad- 
istration, and during the year an expenditure of fis. 75,549 
been incurred on the last two sections of the road, 29 miles 
length. When these sections are completed the entire 
ngth of the road from Nagpur, from which point its construe- 
n was commenced some years ago, to Raipur, where it ends, 
" be open for traffic, the distance being 179 miles. 

The other routes next in importance to those provided 

br by the existing railways, in the improvement of which ex- 

enditure has been incurred during the year, may be briefly 

oticed. That running from Jubbulpore via Mandla and down 

i ghats into the grain country of Bilaspur, is through a very 

lifficult country ; something was done to it in past years to 

ake the ghats at least passable to wheeled carriage, but the 

ork has now been taken in hand by the Department Public 

forks, and the initiatary expenditure on it in the year has 

Qounted to Rs. 42,149. It will continue now to receive the 

Jltention it deserves as an important feeder to the railway at 

jubbulpore. Another important feeder, is that running for 

p miles from the civil and military station of Saugor, in the 

itreroe north of the Province, to the Kareli Railway Station 

the Narbada Valley. Though some of the streams have 

pt yet been bridged, the whole length of the line is open to 

affic except during high floods, " loop" roads and temporary 

idges at such obstructions being laid down to pass the traffic* 

lie expenditure on this line during the year has been 

8. 1,42,695. The long list of petty improvements and repairs 

1 existing communications need not be gone through, and the 

[>tal outlay of the year on all roads, including the Warora 

'liery Railway, was Rs. 11,53,090 (£115,309). 

There is nothing to notice this year in respect of the 
avari Navigation scheme, the works having been transfer- 
to the Madras Government, after being for some years un- 
this Administration, and having absorbed a large share of 
1 scanty resources. 
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Section nr. 

Resources of the country. 

The area under cereals and other crops throe 
2*ricuiiure. Province in the year, as gath 

the {Patwari) village acoounta 
m the Revenue Department, was, — 



Aem. Acm. 

Bice 3,665,670 | Opium. 

WheaA 3,453,376 

Other food grains 5,011,760 

Oil-seeds. 978,095 

Sugar-cane. 89,206 

Cotton. 761,037 



Fibres. i 

Tobacco. 5 

Vegetables 5 

Other crops S 



These figures do not include the cultivated ar 
Feudatory states, for which there are no survey 
statistics. Rice, jawari (millet) pulses and cotton ai 
cipal autumn crops, and wheat and oil-seeds spr 
Although rice is grown in almost every district, it i 
crop in Chhaltisgarh, and the eastern districts of 
pur Division. Wheat is grown universally, but 
Hoshangabad, where it is of the very highest quali 
Saugor and Jubbulpore. Jawari, ' great millet', is 
crop of the districts on the plain south of the Satpt 
the grain being almost the sole food of the 
classes, and the dried stalk of the plant the forage 
The i lesser millets/ locally known as kodo, ku 
&c«. as early autumn crops, are mainly raised in th 
hill districts, and is there the staple food of the a 
labourer. Oil-seeds are very generally cultivated, 
what largely in Raipur, Nagpur and Wardha. S 
as an artificially irrigated crop, is raised mostly in tl 
ous districts of Raipur, Bilaspur and Bhandara ; it 
favourite crop in the two adjoining hill districts of C 
and BetuL Sugar is nowhere refined in the Centn 
ces, but the extract of the cane is sold in its unref 
as c gur.' Cotton, of that kind which has gained so 
tion in the commercial world, is only raised in the < 
country of Nagpur and Wardha ; inferior qualities 
elsewhere, mostly in Raipur, Bilaspur, Chhindwara, 
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Brand Chanda. Raipur and Bilaspur are the principal to- 
i growing districts. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to estimate 

> gross yield of the various crops, but always with little 

a to the result. As regards food grains the very 

estimate of outturn per acre yields an enormous 

lus over consumption, and very little of that surplus 

its way into the export trade tables. The practice 

fstoring vast quantities as a reserve, to be brought out in 

of scarcity, is well known, but it is an uncertain factor 

i the calculations, quite sufficient to deprive an»estimate of 

real value. 

Some general idea, however, may be gained by a scrutiny 
tie character of the season as it affected agricultural ope- 
In Nagpur and Wardha the rains were continuous 
ost from June to September, and jawari and cotton suffered 
over moisture, but the heavy rainfall benefited the spring 
In Bhandara the season was favourable for rice. Rain 
lighter in Chanda at first, and late heavy falls injured 
" and cotton ; the rice too was attacked by insects which 
considerable damage, but these late rains benefited 
spring crops of wheat and linseed. In Baiaghat the rain 
t seasonable, and rice, the principal crop, yielded a full har- 
1 In Chhattisgarh the rainfall was full and seasonable 
Koept in parts of Bilaspur and Sambalpur, and on the whole 
oth the autumn and spring crops were up to the average, 
the five districts of the Narbada Division, the rains were 
ivy in Hoshangabad, Narsioghpur and Chhindwara, de- 
feat in Nimar and Betul, and, ceasing generally early in 
ttptember, injuriously affected the autumn crops, and reduced 
he area that whould otherwise have been prepared for the 
pnng sowings. The outturn, however, in Narsiughpur and 
wiftdwara was not unfavourable for both the autumn and 
firing harvests ; in Betul the autumn crops only yielded a full 
•tarn ; in Hoshangabad and Nimar the outturn of both har- 
*ts was below the average. In the Jubbulpore Division 
■to monsoon rain in all five districts was far above the 
*tt*ge, continuing from early in June to the middle of Sep- 
•fcber; though here and there there was some damage from 
*er moisture, the autumn harvest was favourable, and the 
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same may be said of the spring, except that the absence of 
winter rains caused some failure in the high lying dry ttict&j 
Bearing in mind this chequered character of the season as it] 
affected the different crops in different districts and parts of 
districts, it may not be a two wide generalization to say, 
for the Province, on the whole, the rainfall was above 
average, doing some injury to the millet and cotton in hea 1 
soils, but benefiting the rice ; and that though there was soi 
absence of winter rains, starving the cultivation in the ligfai 
soils, the abundant moisture of the early part of the 
was sufficient to carry the wheat and other spring crops safe 
through to<naturity. Food was consequently abundant 
cheap, and exportation as vigorous as in former years, as 
be shown further on. 

Restricting the view still to resources in this place, next 
„ , L after agricultural production comes man* 

Manufactures. - , ° , ., r . . , - if . lt 

factures, and the principal of these is m 

manufacture of cloth, lt is an industry of vast proportion^ 

Cotton doth ^ut being considerably diffused is not earilj 

measurable for statistical purposes. Ini 
few places it is concentrated to some little extent, and hereto 
finer description of native wearing apparel is manufactured fa 
home consumption and for export to other parts of Indian 
The country all round may be said to make its own clothe! 
and to export a good deal to other places. Still hand loo* 
weaving is a declining industry, and one that is marked form* 
dual extinction with the advancing tide of foreign importation! 
and the growing taste for the more attractive productions of 
Manchester and now of the Bombay mills. Very soon too 
a spinning mill will be at full work at Nagpur, designed, il 
is believed, to meet the very humblest demand for cheip 
every day wear of the agricultural and labouring classes. 

Silk cultivation, and its manufacture into silk pieces fo 
Silk * native wear, is an industry of smaller di» 
mensions, but one that is capable of indefi*, 
nite expansion, and the information concerning it is scattered 
about in various district reports, and letters to and from 
Government, the Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerce 
and other official and private gentlemen. In order to preseni 
it 'm m accessible shape, a short resume will shortly be iswod 
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ihowing the information which already exists, the experiment 
curried out, and the hopes that exist of the industry attaining 
a considerable development. 

It has been established that the tasar worm thrives on 
the leaves of trees which grow in nearly every district of the 
Province, and succeeds well in the hands of the castes who 
Bake sericulture either their sole occupation or, as is more 
eommon, an additional employment. The modus operandi 
|b * doubtless rough, but it is so far effectual, that the worms 
ire raised and cocoons of silk produced in quantities pro- 

fcTtionate to present demands. Experiments which are 
ing carried on have in view the improvement of the silk in 
ite cocoon stage, and it is attempted to produce finer co- 
coons by a stricter domestication and different feeding of the 
worm. 

Cocoons so raised were sent to the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and to the Superintendent of the Dharwar Jail 
for manufacture. From the latter officer no reply has as yet 
ken received. The Chamber of Commerce very kindly had 
ithe cocoons manufactured into cloth. The cloth was very much 
teperiorto any that could b« turned out of our home looms 
wi the cocoons were said by Messrs. Ernsthausen and Oesterley, 
*ho had the tasar cloth woven, to be of "excellent quality, the 
Jflktoo produced from them was good and reeled fine." The 
tioth however was unsightly, being, as it is termed, "gouty," 
vhich was thus explained by Messrs. Ernsthausen and Oesterley. 
* Tbe native who undertook to get the silk woven, says that 
the gouts were occasioned by the fineness of the thread, 
"which has to be doubled, and in the twisting process given by 
the hand at the time these kinks are created which form the 
gouts." Financially the manufacture of thi scloth in Calcutta 
was a signal failure, as the cost of manufacture was about four 
times the value of the manufactured pieces in the JNagpur 
hazar. 

i An interesting experiment,' which was very carefully 
watched, was made by the Deputy Commissioner of Sambal- 
pw, a district in which tasar manufacture is more largely 
*rried on than in most others, and the Deputy Commissioner 
thinks that there is fair hope of our being able to introduce 
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the Chinese silkworm into his district The climate of Sam* 
balpur approaches pretty closely that of portions of lower Ben- 
gal where the rearing of the China worm has long been anim» 
porlant industry, and a large supply of eggs was received afet 
months ago. Should the introduction of the China worm be 
feasible and the cocoons produced by it be of average 
size and quality, it may be worth while to establish mulberry 
gardens at different places in the Sambalpur district and 
make a systematic effort to introduce the industry among the 
people. It may be noted that mulberry trees thrive well ifl 
the Sambalpur public garden. 

The propagation and trade in lac in the Central Provinces 
are referred to in paragraphs 18 and 19 of 
Mr. J, E. O'Connor s note, distributed last 
year by the Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, 
Not much more can be said at the present day on the subject, 
but it may be noted that a small experiment was undertaken by 
the Forest department during the year for its artificial cul- 
tivation in a selected part of the Satpura reserve. He 
seed lac was applied to 1,174 trees, and the insects had 
taken well, but the crop will not be due till November 
next. Another experiment was tried in the southern forest, 
but unfortunately failed through fire getting in and sweeping 
under the trees : In the central forest division it is intended , 
to gradually extend the area now occupied by the insect up 
to 4 or 5 square miles. The Conservator writes with refer- 
ence to those experiments. " I now look forward with tolera- 
ble certainty to raising from this source in the course of a 
few years a very considerable revenue." 

The cost of collecting lac in the forest is reported bj 
the Assistant Conservator of the Satpura forest to average 
Rs. 4-1-11 per maund, and the price realized in the nearest 
market was Es. 20 per maund, " Eventually," he writes, 
" if the propagation succeeds, the cost of collection should be 
merely nominal, as the lac would be gathered in one situation, 
instead of being searched for over large forest areas aa at 
present." 

Earlier in the year, at the suggestion of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Hoshangabad, an experiment for the prop* 
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of lac in the Malini forest of that district was sancN 
. The forest was reported as one offering many facilities. 

successful cultivation, and the result with be carefully 
ed. 

'he cultivation of tobacco is carried on almost all 
, over the country in small richly 

ooacc©. manured patches near village sites ; and 

in Raipur, where so large an area is given to the 
it is carried on in much the same way. The quality 
indigenous varieties, if there are varieties, is considered 
>r, and by foreigners especially so. Still it is not an 
natter to introduce an exotic or superior variety, for so 
depends on the after processes in preparing the leaf 
Birket, and the risk of failure from ignorance of those 
sses is so great that few agriculturists would undertake 
illivation. 

Che distribution of foreign seed in past years has thus 

to nothing. Two experiments conducted during the 

one by the Deputy Commissioner, Chanda, and the 

by the Superintendent Model Farm, may, however, 

>rth noticing. 

The Chanda experiment was with seed obtained from 
rodavari district of Coconada, in the Madras Presidency, 
a the much prized " Lunka" tobacco is manufacted. A 
lescription of the experiment has been sent to the Go- 
nent of India, and it will suffice to say here that the 
of leaves was a full one, and that quantities taken off the 
ent plots have been sent to Dindigul to be manufac- 
into cigars, and also to the Chemical Analyst to be 
ted on. In the Model Farm the experiment was witk 
man and Burma seed. The returns were 390 and 340 lbs. 
ctively per acre, and the quality of the leaf apparently 
> but the Superintendent, writing with reference to 
e taste, says " the flavour was considered weak, and this 
ittributed to the plants being cultivated on cotton soil, 
rate at which it was sold was 12 seers to the rupee, 
ur as I could judge, the shed cured tobacco had the best 
r, but as we have to deal with native taste it is clear 
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that when yoa get good colour and mild flavour you may 
expect that it will be in this country pronounced tit only for 
snuff/' The experiment will be continued this year, and the 
Superintendent will be asked to have the samples analyzed. 

Of other manufactures it may not be necessary to say 
-,.,„. more than what has been recorded in pre- 

vious years, and I will now pass to the 
important subject ot coal. At the close of last year the shafts 
for working the coal deposits at Warora had reached a depth 
of 1*80 feet, after having pierced through a coal seam of 3| 
feet, but as boring had antecedently proved the existence 
underlying of two other seams, the shaft was sunk during the 
year to 201 feet through one of the seams, of 15 ^ feet in 
thickness, but here the u come of water/' as it is called, stop- 
ped progress till greater pumping appliances were put up, and 
meanwhile galleries were run into the second seam to 130 feet 
in length ; as these proceeded, however, fresh fissures werecut* 
and the influx of water was then so great as to stop *ork, 
and it was only towards the close of the year that a new 
pumping engine was fitted and put into position, and work 
in the galleries was resumed, and these have been driven in 
various directions about 415 feet. During the year a second, 
or what is called a winding shaft, had been sunk, and some 80 
feet ot this remain before the second seam of caol is readied. 
It will be seen from this that although a good quantity of 
coal was put out, the pits were not in full work, and in fact 
may be said to be not quite finished, nor will they be till 
the second, or winding shaft, is complete. 

The boring put down during the year has increased the 
estimate of available coal in this field to about double what it 
-was considered when writing last year. It is now estimated 
to be about 40 million tons, or sufficient at an output of 500 
tons a day to last for 260 years. 

Further trials of this coal in the locomotives of tte 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway have proved it to be, 1981 b& 
of Warora coal equal to 177 lbs. of English, the diffSf 1 
ecce in favour of this latter being oaly about 11 per cfcflt 
But the quantity sent? f&r experiment, 54 tons, incltrtM 
all that was available at the pit mouth, good and bad, with 
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*l lot of dirt and stone which had got mixed up with the coal 
jf<javated." 'Ihis was to be regretted, as the Engineer who 
ifoducted the experiments writes — " The cause of all the 
"trouble was owing to the ' clinker/ which I* attribute to the 
'coal having contained a large percentage of stone and mirte- 
?*al, I therefore decided that before making another trial, it 
H would be better to remove these, and from the 8 totftT 
*4 cwts. which were afterwards tried 2 tons 10 cwts. of 
"small rubbish were lemoved, also 1 cwt., 2 qrs. of stone. 
In the four strips which were afterwards made the clinker 
*did not give nearly so much trouble, and the trains were 
*tforked in a satisfactory manner." After the shafts are in 
Air working order, it will be possible to send cleaner samples 
tf this coal for trial on the railway. 

The borings over the Bundar coal field, in the vicinity of 
Warora, have during the year been prov- 
ed over an area of 500 acres. The avail- 
able coal is found to be of a minimum thickness of 15 feet, and 
the total quantity equal to 7^ million tons. The quality of 
ftecoal as given by analysis is about the same as that from 
the Warora pits. 

The trial borings in the Narbada, Dudhi, and Tawa 
Bithe Narbada valleys, undertaken by advice of the 

¥a @J " Geological Survey department, have as 
Jtt come to nothing, though two of them had gone down 
fc nearly 500 feet A superficial outcrop was, however, re- 
ported during the year west of the Mohpani Company's 
gtant, but the value of the find has not yet been tested. I 
lavef also lately received intimation of the possible existence of 
d&l in the Nimar district, in proximity to the Holkar State 
Bailway. The importance of a discovery of coal in that loca- 
lity iivety great, and no time will be lost in putting down' 
* bore hole at any point which the Geological Department 
a*y indicate. 

The Narbada Coal Company continue to work their 
■her" at' Mbhpani, ahd during the year supplied about 15,000 
toifcHothe Great Indian Peninsula Railway. It was the 
possibility of this Coiripaany not being able to continue its 
Applies; from the exhaustion of its present Workings, that has 
W to exploration in the neighbourhood and lower down in 
the valley of the river above noticed. 
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The discovery of "a vein of copper on an island in the bed 
of the Narbada by an agent of this Com- 
pper ' pany, was noticed in last year's report, 

but no action in connection with it has been taken, pending 
the renewal of the Company's charter, as there is some doubt 
as to whether the find is within or without the limits of their 
grant. 

I noticed last year the quality and quantity of the iron 
ore found at the Lohara field in the 
mn * Chanda district, and the proposal for 

setting up experimental furnaces at Warora, where coal and 
a superior flux were available. During the year a grant was 
made for this purpose, and a furnace and blowing engine 
set up ; quantities of the ore had been brought to Warora, 
but the experiments had not commenced when the year closed. 
The experiments are in the safe hands of a Mining Engineer 
Mr. Ness, sent out by the Secretary of State for the special 
charge of the Warora Colliery works, and his home experience 
of iron manufacturing processes affords some guarantee that 
nothing will be left undone or untried to ensure success. 
Much depends on the quality of the Warora coal, and 
whether its conversion into " block " fuel will altogether 
remove one of the main objections to its suitability for iron 
manufacture, which its friability is supposed to indicate. The 
experiments, or rather the constructive arrangements pre- 
paratory to the experiments, have been fully described in the 
Chief Engineer's progress report for 1874-5, and they attract 
a considerable share of local interest ; and though Mr. 
Armstrong's prognostication therein of Chanda yet becoming 
the " black country" of India may somewhat savour of 
enthusiasm, there can be little doubt that the prospects of 
success at Warora are sufficiently good. Dependent on this 
success is the proposal to link these places, where the coal 
and iron and lime flux are found, by a system of "Tub" 
railway lines as they are called. Preliminary surveys and 
sections for these have been prepared and forwarded to 
Government, but they need to be just now only referred to 
here, to say that the aim is to work these deposits on the most 
economical plan, while their nearness to each other, in prac* 
tically unlimited quantity, is a most happy coincidence. 
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Iron manufacture in the Jubbulpore district has been 
referred to as one of the important industries in that 
Jity* For some years back certain of the mines have 
o worked by Mr. Olpherts, a District Engineer on 

£. I. Railway; and with the application of capital and 

pean appliances a considerable development has already 

m attained. Mr. Olpherts was recently granted, with the 

roval of the Government of India, a 10 years, lease of these 

nes for the sum of Rs. 2,003 per annum for the first 5 

trs of the lease, and for a royalty of 5 per cent on the out- 

for the last 5 years. The mines are situated in 46 
of the district north of the Narbada river. 



[lages 



An ore of manganese has been discovered, by Mr, 

Olpherts above mentioned, in the 

anganese. Jubbulpore district, and samples of it 

*e been declared by the Geological Survey " nearly pure 

nganese with only a trace of iron. " It is found in ooa- 

erable quantities not far from the great Decoan road near 

Josalpur. Further enquiry is being made on the subject. 



Galena. 



The discovery of galena ore in the "Raipur district was 

mentioned in previous reports, but 

during the year a new discovery was 

orted from the Sambalpur district, and a small sum was 

ced at the disposal of the Commissioner to enable him to 

it the extent and direction of the lode. 



Section IV, 



The actual trade. 

The export trade in cotton continues to maintain its high 

position in the trade tables, the total 

quantity having reached 252,602 

winds, against 241 ,189 in the year previous. Of this quantity 

167,985 maunds went from the Nagpur country to Bombay, 
34,298 maunds from the Narbada valley also to Bombay, 
21,063 maunds to the N. W. P. by the E. I. Railway, 
1,667 to the Native States of Central Indi^, and 
27,589 maunds from Ghhattisgarh to the Eastern Coast. 
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The first item in the list is the most important, being what is 
known to the trade as u Hinganghat " cotton, and is rait j 
mostly in full pressed bales ready for shipment at Bombay. 
It will be remembered that on the whole, the season was one 
not favourable to cotton cultivation, and yet there has been a 
stuall increase, instead of, as might be expected, a decrease. 

Sugar is an import article, and is mainly received from 
Mirzapur in the North Western Proviooe 
8agar - 349,000 maunds out of the total 376,65« 

mai^ds having come from that direction. The different* 
is mostly made up of palm sugar received from Bombay. 
Of these quantities there were re-exported 186,299 maund%j 
almost the whole, or 166,352 maunds, towards the Central' 
India States &fter paying duty at the Customs line. Included^ 
among these exports, however, is a quantity of unrefined 
sugar, " gur, " the produce of the country. Before the rail- 
way was open through the Narbada valley the supplies for 
Southern India and Bombay passed through the Province 
from Mirzapur via Jubbulpore and Nagpur, now they go 
through by railway without appearing in the returns. 
Thus in 1869-70, before through railway communication was 
established, the imports were 479,559 maunds. 

The next article in the list is salt, another import article, 
that portion coming from the saK -j 
lakes in Central India being taxed at 
Rs. 3 per maund at the frontier at Saugor and Hoshangabad ; 
that portion coming from Bombay and the Runn of Cutch for ■' 
the Nagpur country being taxed by a mileage rate of 6-10tbs of ! 
a pie per maund per mile, reaching up to Rs. 2-8-0 per maund at j 
the terminus at Nagpur ; and for the Narbada country by a 
mileage rate of 7 8ths of a pie per maund per mile, reaching ap ! 
to Jubbulpore to Rs. 3 per maund as before. And finally the j 
third portion coming from the Eastern Coast for the Chhattis- 
garh country, being taxed at the reduced rate of Rs. 2-4 
4 at the Coast, instead of Rs. 1-14-0 at the Coast and Rs. 1-2-0 
inland at the Customs line, as before; this change was 
introduced from the month of May 1874, in which month the 
lower two sections of the Customs line, stretching fiom 
Burhanpur i^ Nirpar, to beyond Sambulpur, were abolished. ! 
The effects, financial and general, of this notable change 
inaugurated by the Legislature, have been receatly kid before 
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Government of India and need only be briefly touched' 

iere in so far as they affected the movement of the trade 

the article. The intention of the measure was, while re- 
ringf the lower sections of the Customs line and with it 
loud complaints against its incisive action in a primitive 

A backward country, to so modify the duties on the western- 
as on the one hand to enable it to cope with the lighter 

$d eastern salt and to restrain it from too forcibly inter- 

iagwith the Central India lake salt on which the full duty 

Rs. 3 per maund was retained. Prima facie the mileage 

me seemed to meet the difficulty, and the loss of revenue 

the first year of the change, if there would be any losgh 
the western trade remaining at its former proportions 
withstanding the reduction of duty, was calculated at 
.1,32,000. But the result has ran somewhat counter to- 

stations, for in this very first year the western salt has 
en back the Central India lake salt to almost half its 

lensions, involvingacorresponding loss of revenue, while the 
of revenue by the mileage rate on the western salt has sesult 1 - 

; {1) by its stopping short 100 or 150 mites below Jubbulpore,. 

»re it paid less than the maximum duty, and thence 

wading itself over the field occupied by the full- 

jty paid lake salt, and (2) by the quantity imported 
i Nagpur at a sacrifice of eight annas in the maund 
bein£ so great as to entirely fill the gap which it 
perhaps supposed would be open in Chhattisgarh, where 
reduction of duty on the eastern salt was such, that with 
difficulties of land carriage in the way it might keep it 

fein its former limits. All this and. more could hardly 
been foreseen, and to add to the complications there 

te found, immediately the Customs line was removed, vast 
tities of salt stored in depots outside or south of the line 

jch had only paid the coast duty, and which now flooded 
markets competing severely and at a considerable ad- 
;e with the legitimate trade from both the eastern and 

rtern coasts. The year was thus in respect of this article 
ef transition, and its phenomena indicative of little cer- 

liy as to the ultimate effects of the measure. This much, 
ver, is certain, that if there has been a larger initial 

Sfice of revenue than was calculated upon, a great public 
to the people has been performed. I do not mean to say 
the Customs line acting within the purview of its autho- 
ty was a drain on the popular resources greater than they 
fid bear. It was not that,— -the inland duty levied along 
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the line Was only Rs. 1-2-0 out of the Rs, 3 per maand levied! 
altogether, the difference being taken at the coast, but it was tht\ 
irregular and secondary eftects of its action that on the oi 
hand paralysed the movement of trade and on the otto 
brought the people and Government Establisments into fre*] 
quent and violent conflict. The frontier south of Raipur&i " 
iSambalpur, is one of the wildest and difficult of appi 
and it was here, along hundreds of miles that convoys fro' 
the coast were stopped to pay duty, to do which the traded 
had no means till he could dispose of his salt within the lias 
at distant markets, and here he was offered grain and oilseed 
and other agricultural produce in exchange while he wanted 
cash to pay the Government duty. Barter is the main feature 
of the trade in this land locked part of the country! and hen 
all at once was an impregnable and uncompromising barriei 
set up against its easy and long established continuance, neces* 
filiating other and unusual conditions difficult of accomplish- 
ment. This led to depots being formed outside the line and 
to a retail traffic springing up at them which drew the people 
from long distances to encounter all the obstacles that a cordon 
of Preventive Peons, necessarily little supervised, could right* 
fully and wrongfully throw in their way. The crime of smug* 
gling was growing apace and largely disfiguring the annua! 
criminal returns. The feeling was very strong against the 
Customs Establishments throughout the country, and the 
situation in Sambalpur particularly, was any thing but easy. 
The removal of the line under these circumstances was a poli* 
tical gain, whatever its immediate or ultimate cost to the re< 
venue may be, and the local authorities bear witness to the p(H 
pular gratitude in town and country at the freedom ot inter- 
course with the coast now open to them, and at the reduction 
in the duty which enables them to obtain one of the necessaifcft 
of life at smaller cost and in their own way. I am not quite 
certain that any reduction in the total duty on the easterft 
salt below Ks. 3 per maund, was urgently called for if it 
could have bsen arranged to be levied at the coast as the 
Rs. 2-4-0 reduced duty now is, but if this could not be done 
with reference to the objections of the Madras Government 
there appears to me to have been even then, no strong grounds 
for reducing the dutyonthe western salts from Rs. 3 to Ks. 2-8-tf 
by the mileage rate up to Nagpur, because even at the higher 
rate this western salt, from the facility with which it can be 
transported by cart to Raipur, has always been able to keep 
back the Madras salt within its old limits, and unaltered would 
k#ep it so if it did not beat it back a little in a year or two. 
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Ulso the mileage rate, growing by increment of 7-8ths. 

pie per mile above Raver gave that portion of the 

era salt which travelled up the Narbada "Valley a greater 

tttage than was possibly intended when it stopped short 

[ below Jubbulpore and enabled it thence to invade the 

occupied by the lake salt which had paid the full Rs. 3 

But these are fiscal considerations, and they have 

referred to here only to show how they affected the 

cement of the trade in the year under review. 

The actual imports of salt then may be shown thus ; — 



b Salt 

stern salt for the Narbada Valley 
Do. for Nagpur Country and 
part Chhattisgarh 
era salts 



Maunde, 

71,710 
316,759 

477,509 
125,000 



Total 990,978 
The total for 1873-74 was 1,121,573 



a falling off of 130,595 maunds, 50,000 of which m 

ounted for in the curtailment in the lake salt trade. There 

i probably no diminution in the salt trade on the whole, 

figures would seen to show, for it is believed that in 

(figures for 1873-74, there are mixed up some imports 

Berar which were not separable from the gross totals 

a the report was written, but which are readily separable 

the accounts for 1874-75, as a separation, necessitated by 

^ mileage duty system, has been maintained between the 

and Central Provinces' figures. On the contrary there 

i probably been some increase, but this will be ascertained 

er in the year when the Customs Commissioner's Report is 

eived. Referring to this officer's preliminary report for the 

the gross loss of revenue by the change was Rs. 5,04,868, 

i about three lakhs of this has been recouped by reduction 

establishment and enhanced duty at the eastern coast. 

ainst this we have to show the ameliorating effects of the 

?e to the people in a cheapening of this necessary of 

-on the western salt at Nagpur from 8^ seers to 10 seers 

rupee, at Hoshangabad from a little below 5 seers to 8* 

ft, in Nimar from 8^ seers to 12 seers. On the eastern 

tat Sambalpur from 6£ seers to near 11 seers, and at Raipur, 
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?where the eastern and western salts meet, from 7 J seers tc 
8£ seers. At Saugor where the lake salt is mostly used there 
has been no fall in price, but at Jubbulpore where the western 
competes with the lake salt, a fall of half a seer has beeq 
gained. 

Tery little salt is re-exported from the Province, the totajj 
For the year being 32,750 maunds, the greater portion, 10,&6$ 
maunds, having gone through Sarabalpur into Chota Nagput 
country and 9,282 maunds from stations of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway in the Wardha Valley into eastern Berar«j 

i 

The trade in food grains is mainly export, in 1874-7^ 

Pood grains. Wheat, rice, other. amounting to : — j 

Of wheat 1,020,538 maunds 

Of rice 430,238 „ 

Of other grains 1,506,152 n 

* »■ ■■ ii ■ ■» 

Total 2,756,928 ,„ 1 

Against 3,288,843 maunds , 
in the year previous— the falling off being mainly in whea 
from the Narbada Valley where the season for wheat was nol 
propitious as already pointed out. Of these again: — 

Other grain*. "Rice. , Wheat. 

815,126 123,762 510,212 maunds went towards the Nortfc 

Western Provinces and Be* 
gal 
10,000 17,936 34,406 „ into the Central India 

Native states. 
474,952 261,968 449,356 „ from the Narbada Vail* 

and Nagpur towards Bom- 
bay and Berar. 
83 3,894 698 into Hyderabad and 

5,991 22,678 25,776 " from Chattisgarh to thfl 

eastern coast districts, 
the u other grains" include several varieties of pulses, as dalj 
chenna &c, and jowar, which last goes mainly from the Nag- 
pur country into Berar. 

The largest portion of this external traffic has left tin 
country by railway. 
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Tfhe export trade in oilseeds has increased considerably 

in the year, having risen from 

oiiaeeda. 419,786 maunds to 808,806 maunds. 

le trade is mainly westward to Bombay, 419,908 maunds 

>m the Nagpur country and 242,658 maunds from the Nar- 

la Valley, of t^e total quantity having gone that way. 



English piece-goods and 
" cellaneous. 



Under " metals and hardware" is included heavy consign- 
M . ,, , ments of machinery among the im- 

letaU and hardware. . 1 ■ » -i i im«i-* 

ports, and some Kail way and Military 

)res among both imports and exports, so that it is not easy 

analyse the figures as a trade item. Among the imports of 

he year which amounted to 26,000 tons there are included 

he huge boilers and ponderous machinery brought to Nagpur 

the railway for the cotton mill about being set up there. 

The trade in English piece-goods seems to have fallen, 
the imports having decreased from 
134,280 maunds valued at £11,55,219 
in the year previous, to 90,743 maunds 
liluM at £674,688 — the re-export of this article has corres- 
ondingly shrunk from 64,281 maunds valued at £594, 1 65 
the year previous to 24,665 maunds valued at £258,850. 
miscellaneous Kuropean goods of all kinds the import trade 
39,9 17 maunds valued at £120,338, while in the previous 
fear it was 44,708 maunds valued at £157,112, and the re-ex- 
orts of these, principally into the Central India Native States, 
ras 7,894 maunds valued at £36,829, while it was in the year 
3vious 45,803 maunds valued at £180,872. There are no 
Jy means of explaining these figures satisfactorily. 

The export trade in country manufactured cloth is as 

^ , A before remarked, in a declining condi- 

tion, but in the year under review it 

3ms to have derived a larger income from a smaller quantity 

sported — thus in the year previous the quantity exported, 

linly towards western India, was 27,509 maunds valued at 

Is. 20,38,838, while in 1874-75, it was 21,837 maunds valued 

JXs. 22,45,368. The import trade in this article was last 

^ear 52,938 maunds valued at Rs. 23,00,432, while in 1874- 

75 It was 31,060 maunds valued at Rs, 14,87,137. These 

tres also are difficult of examination, though it is probable 

[Ihatthe produce of the Bombay mills is changing the features 

|of the import trade to some extent. 
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The export trade in these articles has risen from 4,567 
*nv ^cml/1 maunds valued at Rs. 11,97,209 m 

Bilk and Silk Coooons. - rt _ rt ,_ . . _„<%,- i * ■> 

1873-74 to 5,137 maunds valued at 
Rs. 22,92,457 in 1874-75; the higher valuation obtained is 
probably owing to more spun silk and less cocoons entering 
into the quantity. # 



The tables themselves must be referred to for the long 

^^ list ot other articles, and I will n<w 

close these remarks with a glance ai 

the aggregate trade of the year, comparing it with its piede- 

cessors. 

Imports. 



1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 


Mannds. 

8,630,062 
2,699,801 
3,214,548 
3,147,653 

Exports. 


Value R8. 

6,55,22,985 
6,49,00,128 
7,04,91,343 
6,41,71,277 


1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 


5,672,373 
4,048,976 
5,727,252 
5,362,448 


7,45,16,191 
6,23,77,776 
6,80,85,982 
5,15,33,483 



These figures include that portion of the through trade 
which comes in by road and is registered by the moharirs at 
the frontier, not that portion which is carried through the 
country by the railway of which nothing is known here. This 
registered through trade will now be removed from the totals, 
and the net trade of the country shown as in former yeara — 
thus :— 

Imports. 



1871-72 


Tons. 

132,163 


4,1! 


1872-73 


97,656 


3,91 


1873-74 


117,761 


4,3 


1874-75 


114,442 


4,4 
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Exports. 

T6D8. £. 

1871-72 217,975 3,969,968 

1872-73 146,913 2,945,337 

1873-74 209,157 3,348,598 

18*4-75 196,481 3,320,696 

Taking imports and exports together the proportions of 
fhe net trade in 1874-75 was very much what it was in the 
Jfear previous. Looking broadly at the aggregates there 
feems a tendency in the imports to rise in valuation, and in the 
•xports to fall. Why this should be so it is hard to say 
with any certainty, in the absence of sufficient data as to ex- 
thange transactions, and there may be other indirect causes 
kesides. We do not know how the balance of trade is adjusted, 
md there is a million sterling against the province.to be thus 
adjusted — that is, the province took four millions worth goods 
and exported produce and manufactures worth three millions — 
bat much of this difference must be merely nominal, as in all 
trade returns imports are entered plus freight, merchants' pro- 
fits &c., whilst exports are stated at local invoice prices. It 
is not necessary however to pursue this subject further. There 
is one aspect of the trade question at which I will here briefly 

! [lance, and that is, do the existing lines of Railways offer full 
acilities for the transport of agricultural produce and mer- 
chandise, and this resolves itself almost entirely into the ques- 
tion as to whether their rates of carriage are so high as to 
restrict the transport of produce and keep locked up- in the 
Central Piovinces, more than need be retained. Until very 
recently the rates of carriage on the Great Indian Peninsula 
line of Railway were considerably in excess of those charged 
ob the East India Railway, but these rates have since been 
more assimilated and 1 have no doubt this reduction in freight 
will be compensated for by increased traffic. That the rates are 
not absolutely prohibitory ia I think manifested by the fact that 
year by year the export of agricultural produce increases, and 
the matter which would have to be considered is whether 
the point has been reached at whlfeh a further reduction of 
freight would cease to draw a commensurate and compensating 
addition to the traffic. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
has lately addressed me on this subject and in so doing has 
referred to the policy of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
in somewhat severe terms ; but as I am not fully informed on 
some taatters I would guard myself against assuming the 
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of the Chamber as altogether correct. The 

be blind to their real interests were they 

rates to cause traffic to take an artificial, ea§ 

)f the natural westward direction, and the sts 

e do not prove that traffic is being diverted. 

The subject is one in which I take much intere 
the same time it is one with which the Bomba; 
meat will primarily have to deal. I shall be very g 
ever, to enquire into the complaints made by the 01 
Commerce and aid the Bombay Governmeat in any 
can should my assistance be asked for. 

As in former years I give below the figures sho 
progress which the trade of the country has made 
first year in which statistics have been compiled : — 



1863-64 


Tons. 

102,341 


Value £. 

3,909,008 


1864-65 


134,719 


4,386,251 


1865-66 


136,265 


5,519,766 


1866-67 


175,561 


6,517,864 


1867 68 


196,432 


6,110,897 


1868-69 


209*089 


6,795,263 


1869-70 


237,044 


7,144,465 


1870-71 


235,189 


6,965,244 


1871-72 


350,138 


8,091,546 


1872-73 


244,569 


6,935,492 


1873-74 


326,918 


7,747,732 


1874-75 


310,923 


7,737,823 



I cannot conclude these remarks without not 
valuable service rendered by Mr. Barclay, the Super 
of my ojKce in compiling these returns, and aiding ge 
the preparation of this minute. He has on this, as 
«&rmer similar occasions, done excellent work, anc 
acknowledgments are due to him. 

J. H. MORR] 
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Coeoanats. < 


If iaaeUaneooa* 


Total. • 


Quantity 
Mda, 


Val«fr 
Ra. 


Qfwmtity 
Mdas 


Value 
Ra. 


Quantity 
Mda. 


Value B«. 


40S 

17,09* 

42 


6,9«2 

l,19^9di 

Zl)4 


3,925 

87,75JI 

, 3,760 


5,355 

87.752 
5,059 


15,400 

8,10,831 

88,648 


1,25,114* 

79,54,393 - 

5,68,092 - 


17,549 


1,27,469 
20 


95,437 

620 
42 

662 


98,1H6 


999,879 


8fl,47£99 • 


A 3 
1 3 


6,390 
1,091 

7,481 


lf,922 
1,359 

13,481 


1,51,664 
13,179- 


20 


1,64743 


1 1,747 


19£73 
19>373 


* 701 

701 

3,437 


3,472 


10,18,003 
14,607 


18,77,042 
25,758 


> 1,747 


3,472 


10,32,510 


19,02,794. 


> 

19,290 
20,2 U 


18,8iO 


1 
85,34»> 


5,^2,513- 


1,46,862 
1,68,233 


1,00,237 
79,668 


1,22,929 
l,t>6,624 


2,041,210 
21,78,427 


1,12,77,649 • 
1/15,26,878 • 


9 37 
9 190 
7 4i 


786 

1,520 

759 


1,746 

76,247 

9,991 


4,659 

5,33,729 

9,669 


19,972 
11,98,78 
44,677 


2,76,343 ? 
94,88,764 
2,12,351 


5 268 


8,01* 


87,984 
2,498 


5,48,057 
5,605 

5,60fi 


12,63,486 

8,585 

130 


99,76,257" 


9 


... 


94,094* 
365> 


9 

12 


... 


2,498 


8,721 


94,459' 


12C 


1 1,196 


1 49,143 


. 167,305 


10;86,003? 


lylV 


14>2U 


' 786 


is,5oe 


) 86,894 


, 2;9I#64* 


14 2,051 
14 5,27 


r 17,351 
34,471 


1 92,46J 
* 2,70,74 


\ 6,16,31! 
J £,87,78< 


2 1,476,8K 
5 1,314,601 


\ 1,14,48,088' 
' 86,19,136 * 
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505 
672 



1,50,092 
79,404 



24,441 
26,643 



4,39,769 39,049 58,883 
4,54,810 60,592 79,494 
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29,546 
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MisoellaneoDB. 


TotmL 


due 
to. 


Quantity 
lids. 


Value 
Es. 


Quantity 
Mda. 


Value 
Ha. 


Quantity 
Mda. 


Value Bo. 


|6,06C 

3,723 

360 

4,273 


i,ooa 

476 
... 
25 


17,085 

4,452 

757 


1,60,064 

2,958 

708 

4,785 


9,65,784 

12,479 

2,464 

19,472 


6,31,102 

?8,550 

4,430 

93,585 


81,66,621 

1,82,332 

1,82,223 

^ 3,47,811 


44,416 


1,506 


22,294 


1,69,415 


10,00,199 


7,57,667 


88,67,988 


1,176 
294 


24 


2tO 


1,21 n 
1,021 


8,187 
4,273 


1,02,881 
30,763 


1,88,05,515 
2,b3,983 


1,470 


24 


200 


2,231 


12,460 


1,33,644 


1,90,59,498 


14,380 
36,781 


2 

73,769 


20 

4,37,6S0 

* 


9,124 
1,06,445 


24,260 
8,19,335 


21,674 
11,31,005 


1,63,078 
2,60,30,284 


51,161 


73,771 


4,37,710 


1,15,569 


3,43,595 


11,62,679 


2,61,93,862 


16,736 
2,063 

' 3,973 


17,099 
408 
215 

1,879 
42 


1,19,693 

6,982 

1,741 

14,122 

794 


87,752 

3,925 

412 

2.119 

8,760 


87,752 
5,355 
1,960 
4,271 
5,059 


8,10,831 

15,400 

6,884 

10,593 

83,648 


79,54,893 

1,25,114 

32,116 

96,989 

5,69,092 


22,771 


19,143 


1,43,332 


97,968 


1,04,397 


9,26,356 


87,76,664 


8,919 
1,124 


• • 

8 


20 


620 
42 


6,390 
1,091 


11,922 
1,569 


1,51,564 
18,179 


5,043 


3 


20 


662 


7,481 


18,481 


1,64,743 


736 


10,403 


52,028 


610 

20 


18,301 
45 


\ 1,68,831 


11,09,034 


736 


10,403 


52,028 


630 


18,346 


1,63,831 


11,09,034 


25,597 
12,115 


1,04^850 
1,12,339 


6,55,584 
7,33,452 


3,86,475 
8,13,377 


14,86,478 
19,92,845 


81,47,658 
82,14,548 


6,41,71,877 
7,04,91,343 
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BYTHB 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER 

OF THE 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

ok the Trade Returns for the tear 1873-74. 

Section I. 

The scheme of registration observed in the Central 
.^ „ Provinces has been described in previous 

Trade registration. , , , . , L * 

5 reports, and no change in the arrange- 

oentshas been made during the year worth recording. The 
am of the Administration from the first has been to obtain but 
k rough estimate of the exterior trade of the country, suffici- 
mtly approximate for all practical and administrative purposes. 
to attempt more would have involved heavy cost of Establish- 
ments and a degree of interference with the trade incommensu- 
(ate with the object in view. Only main roads of traffic cross- 
ing the frontier have, therefore, been guarded — an intelligent 
Mohairir being there posted to register the weight and kind of 
goods crossing inwards and outwards. No weighments or 
Itoppage of the traffic are allowed ; the cart load is taken at 
lo many maunds, which for a two or four bullock cart is 
pretty uniform— the pack bullock, pony or camel load is 
tomilarly taken at a fixed quantity, and so on for other 
descriptions of conveyance. The Moharirs* registers are sent 
to the nearest Tahsildar for check and transmission to the 
Deputy Commissioner, who compiles fiomthem a Return for 
his District, and submits them monthly, through Commis- 
sioners, to the Secretariat Office. There are many minor 
roads crossing the frontier to markets not far from it on either 
side which are not so guarded — and Banjara tandas often 
enter and leave the Province by routes in the wildest parts of 
tte country where registration cannot be attempted. There 
to thus a margin of error in the Keturns herewith submitted ; 
ftey do not profess to show all the exterior trade of the 
Province ; but they do most of it which takes to the main lines, 
«nd the error, such as it is, is one of under estimate, not over- 
estimate. 
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Greater accuracy is secured for the trade w 
conveyed by the railway lines : the Great Indian Pe 
and East Indian Railway Company s' Offices furnishi 
.Returns. These give the trade with Western India, c 
the frontier at Wardha and Nimar, and the northen 
crossing the frontier at Jabalpur. One defect in 
Returns in past years was, that they did not show the « 
trade transferred to one another at the Jabalpur U 
the defect has been remedied in the Returns of the yea: 
review. 

The whole exterior or Provincial traffic, whether by 
rail, is shown in Table IV. of the series appended : t] 
three tables being intended to show the exterior traffic 
three circles into which the Province has been divided 
being considered independently. These first three tabl 
what each circle contributes to the exterior trade 
Province, and also, which may be called the interior 
what it sends into and receives from the other two cir< 
which it abuts. The three circles have sufficiently i 
characteristics — geographical and commercial — to be th 
sidered separately ; and at the present time the trade b 
the Chattisgarh and Nagpur circles is of peculiar intei 
it has been proposed to, construct a railway for its accon 
tion, reference to which will be made further on. 



Section II. 



The principal routes by which the exterior trade 
in and out of the Province are 
taken by the Great Indian Per 
Kailway, westward towards the Bombay Presidency 
that by the East India Railway, towards Norther 
Eastern. India. The " Nagpur extension" of the forme 
during the year, been partially linked on to the T 
Colliery by a State line running from the Wairdha Stai 
the Central Provinces oi& the. well known Cotton jW 
Hinganghat. . Of the distance, 46 miles, between itl 
points, 18 miles were.completed and opened for traffic t 
the close of the year. The cost of these: 18 miles, in 
of the usual Station accommodation, has been £ ISO,' 
which £. 45,908 were expended during the year. The 
tion of the Secretary of State for the remainin^^fleui 
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Bived on 1st April 1874, and since then the construction 
! this length, has been proceeded with. Beside being a great 
ivenience to the Cotton traffic, of which Hinganghat is the 
litre, this line will contribute materially towards reducing 
working expenses of the Great Indian Peninsula guaran- 
ed line, by introducing Warora coal into consumption, with, 
S in substitution of, the more expensive English coal now 
jgnmonly used. The surveys for the Chhattisgarh railway 
foject were completed during the year at a cost of Rs 8~,572, 
I which Us. 36,465 were expended in the year lh73-74. 
aving so recently minuted on the prospects of this projected 
ie of railway, when resubmitting to the Government of 
idia revised plans and estimates of the cost of its construe- 
pn, it will suffice to show the importance of providing rail- 
i&y accommodation on this route if I supplement the statis- 
ts of traffic therein given by more recent figures gathered 
fbm the Returns of the year under review. It will be 
Mnembered that H. M's. Secretary of State for India 
werved sanction to the line on the grounds that the increased 
i»t of iron in the Home markets had not been allowed for in 
ue estimates of cost, and that the estimate of income relied 
q>on did not allow for some portion of the existing traffic 
between Chhattisgarh and Nagpur, which might still keep to 
he ordinary road. In reply I showed that with some curtail- 
ment in the length of the line, the increased cost of iron at 
nresent prices, according to Mr. Molesworth, Consulting 
Sngineer to the Government of India for State .Railways, 
Irould add only £ 10,739 to the original estimate of 
5 669,375 ; and secondly, that after allowing a deduction of 
to per cent on the total existing traffic as the proportion 
lupposed to be likely to still keep to the road, the income 
from goods and passenger traffic, after defraying working 
expenses on the usual scale, would yield 475 per cent on the 
outlay. The reason why no allowance was made in the 
estimate of income for traffic likely to keep to the road, for 
Ike bulk of the goods which would come to be carried the 
Whole length of the line either way for 125 miles, was that such 
* contingency was obviously the most unlikely — the cost of 
carriage per ton per mile being by road 3 annas, and by rail 
I anna ; and secondly, because no per contra credit had been 
taken in the estimate for the probable expansion of the trade 
*n the opening of the line. Considering the range of prices 
of food grains in the markets at either terminus ; the great 
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annual surplus of. production over consumption, and the 

capacity for immediate and prospective development in 

Chhattisgarh, such a factor as expansion of the existing trade 

might fairly have claimed precedent insertion in an estimate 

of the kind, and should certainly not be ignored in an estimate 

considered susceptible of such drawbacks as an improbable 

competing parallel traffic by road at three times the cost by 

rail. The analogy of the Jabalpur-Nagpur road — one of the 

best in the Province — is a fair proof of the proposition here 

advanced. The two places are, by road, distant 167 miles, and 

by rail, vid> Bhosawul, 583 miles ; the cost of transport bj 

road is Rs. 31-5-0 per ton, and by rail Rs. 36-7-0 : so that 

while the distances by road and rail stand in the proportion as 

2 to 7, the cost of transport either way is almost equal, or as 6 

to 7. Where the distance is the same, or about the same, as 

between Nagpur and Chhattisgarh, the road cannot possibly 

compete— except perhaps for very short distances. 

Besides the probable expansion in the Chhattisgarh trade 
which was thus not shown in the estimate of income, there 
was the extra trade which that expansion would bring to the 
Great. Indian Peninsula guaranteed railway, and increase its 
receipts — the one is a necessary corollary of the other. Every 
cheapening of rice, wheat and grain generally, in the depots 
of Nagpur by enhanced importation from Chhattisgarh at lower 
transit charges by rail, will increase the demand for grain all 
down the Great Indian Peninsula line through Berar and 
Rhandesh, where the demand is greater than the supply at 
present rates ; and every additional rupee thus put into the 
pockets of the Chhattisgarh ryot by the disposal or his hitherto 
unsaleable agricultural surplus, will attract, under more favor- 
able conditions than at present, fuller return supplies of salt, 
piece goods, hardware and other articles for which he is, and 
has been, almost entirely dependent on the Western Presi- 
dency markets. 

It seems unnecessary to enlarge on this subject, or to 
show even approximately what the amount of the reflex 
expansion of the traffic would be in so many figures, were the 
railway line open to Chhattisgarh, The existing traffic, not of 
one year but an average of five years, with an abatement for 
traffic assumed to be likely to still keep to the road, affords 
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ample returns to defray working expenses, and leave a 
balance more than sufficient to cover interest on the capital 
Bunk. The estimate of income could hardly have been framed 
on lower or more depreciatory conditions, and being found to 
bear this test, it is hoped that this long expected and most 
important project will now meet the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India, and of H. M's. Secretary of State for India. 

I have said above that the amount of the traffic between 
Chhattisgarh and Nagpur which would come to the railway line, 
was given in my minute on an average of the quantities 
registered for the previous 5 years — among which, one was 
decidedly a bad year, and one or two indifferent as to agricul- 
tural outturn. 

This average came to: — 

Chhattisgarh trade with Nagpur direct 41,000 tons, 

„ „ with Eastern coast 17,000 „ 

„ „ with Gangetic valley 4,000 „ 

„ „ with Jubalpur 1,500 „ 

„ „ with Godavari district 2,000 „ 



Total 65,500 

The figures for the year 1873-74, that is, for the year 
following the last included in the above average, which I am 
now to give, show some differences in detail, but little as to 
the aggregate, viz:-*- 

Chhattisgarh trade with Nagpur direct 43,521 tons. 

„ „ with Eastern coast 2,294 „ 

„ „ with Gangetic valley 5419 „ 

„ withJabalpur 7438 „ 

with Godavari 2173 „ 



9> 



Total 60,845 

The differences it will be seen are mostly in the direction 
>f the trade, and the deficiency in the aggregate for 1873-74, 
s due to a serious failure of the rice crop owing to a late and 
generally insufficient rain-fall in the season. 
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The changes in the direction of the trade is a featiwjfc 
the returns which considerably strengthens one of the aigyj 
ments advanced for the construction of this railway line; ?i$ 
that itwould attract to it all the trade that now goes from Ck 
hattisgarh in other and opposite directions by carts and pac^ 
bullocks at heavy cost. It might have appeared primd /W 
doubtful, or not proven, that the usually large traffic with the 
Eastern Coast districts could be turned in an opposite direction 
on the opening of easier transport facilities by rail ; but the 
returns'for 1873-74 show that this has been done, under th$ 
exUting conditions of transport, owing to a demand atslighf 
enhanced prices in the Gangetic and Jabalpur markets — a f 
harvest and a fall in prices in the Eastern Coast districts als* 
partly contributing. On this subject the Deput)' Commit 
sioner, Sambulpur, writes, "at the close of the rains when the 
first effects of the scarcity in Bengal came to be felt, it seemed 
as if there would have been an immense export of rice from 
the district to Behar, and for a short time there were many Mer- 
chants from those parts buying up rice throughout Sambat 
pur Tahsil. But after a short time, though only some 2,000 bul- 
lock loads had been purchased and the price of rice had barely 
reached 40 seers for a rupee, this demand suddenly ceased, 
and the great bulk of the trade went vi&. Raipur and Bilaspui' 
towards Jabalpur to the rail, and to Mirzapur byroad. Thus 
inclusive of what went directly from Raipur and Bilaspuriiis 
trade amounted to 12,857 tons, or more than double the ave-^ 
rage of the previous five years. Towards Nagpur too, tl» 
trade had advanced from an average of 41,000 tons, to 43,521' 
tons. If there was any doubt then that any part of the 
17,000 tons which heretofore had gone towards the Eastern: 
Coast, could be turned westward, from a direction directly op-* 
posite to that of the proposed railway, and from parts mcflk 
distant from the proposed terminus in Chhattisgarh, it will be 
seen that it had so turned in the year under review, leaving 
only 2,173 tons to go eastward as before. And if enhanced 
prices in such distant markets as Allahabad, Benares, Mirza- 
pur &c. in Northwestern India could attract these supplies from 
their long established opposite groove, how much more readily 
might they have been drawn towards a railway whose terminal 
may be said to be> or is intended to be, at their very source^ 
The prices of rice and wheat at Allahabad, Benares and Mir* 
zapur, 350 miles from Chattisgarh, and those at Nagpur ana 
jBerar 180 miles, at the time these exports were mostly mri* 
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il show at a glance how much more remunerative it would 
pe been to the people to export westward were the project- 
Jtailway in existence: — 

i 

k 



No. of seers per Rupee 
Wheat. Rice, 



No. of seen per Rupe • 
Wheat. Riee. 



I (Allahabad 14 14 

■>» Benares 15 11 

pg ± Mirzapur 14 14 

Nagpur 18 14 

Berar 16 9 



f Allahabad 14 

"b Benares 13 

2 J Mirzapur 14 

£ j Nagpur 20 

iBearr 18 



14 

9 

12 

14 

9 



f Allahabad 13£ 
J Benarea 14 J 
14 



2 ^ Mirzapur 



a 



Nagpur 
Berar 



21 
18 



| Allahabad 14 

^ Benares 14 

&<{ Mirzapur 14 

Nagpur 22 

k Berar 15 



13£ 

10 

12 

15 

9 

12 

12 
18 
10 



Next as to the deficiency in the aggregate Chhattisgarh 

tie in 1873-74, as compared with the average of the 5 pre- 

4inj years. I have already said that it must be set down 

the serious failure of the rice crop of the season. What 

J extent of that failure must have been in a country almost 

[tolly devoted to rice cultivation will be seen from the follow- 

K extracts from the Deputy Commissioners' reports:— 

Sambalpur.. — " The most important of these products is 
e, and of this the outturn throughout the greater part of 
i district was fair. In the Zamindaris of Barpaili, Bija- 
ur and Behrun however, and in parts of Phuljhar and Bora- 
mber, and also of the Khalsa of the Bargarh Tahsil, there 
acdmplete failtrre of the whole crop. * * * The surplus 
Tt* in the hands of the people were sojarge however, that 
> whole of "the requirements of those parts \phere these had. 
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been a failure, were easily supplied, and there still remain im- 
mense reserves throughout the district. * * The want of 
means of communication still prevents the people from getting 
rid of their surplus stocks, and they are thus unable often to 
raise the money necessary for the purchase of such articles of 
luxury as they require, though at the time they may be possess- 
ed of considerable wealth in grain." 

Raipur. — " Wheat, rice and other grains. The exports 
amounted to 26,908 maunds, against 103, 171 maunds in 1872-731 
The decrease is due to the reduced outturn of the crops owing 
to the scant rain- fall" — The Deputy Commissioner was new to 
the district, but the Commissioner remarks on this passage: 
a notwithstanding that the rice crop was generally below the 
average, I believe that there were considerable stores of rice 
which could have been spared for export. Prices, however, 
kept up, and hence it did not pay to export. In fact, unless 
rice can be obtained here at a rate cheaper by three times that 
which prevails at Nagpur it does not pay to export ". 

Bilaspur. — " All through the district, the yield of the rice 
crops has been very far indeed below the average * * *. In 
the west of the district around Mungeli there was almost a 
total failure, and further eastward they were a little better." 
The surplus in this district, though considerable, is belie?ed 
to be lower than usual, but referring to the means of trans* 
port from and through his district, the Deputy Commissioner 
writes: — " Each cart loaded with grain is generally drawn bj 
four lean animals having a strong objection to move, unless 
continually stirred up with an iron pointed stick. With not 
a few of these animals it appears necessary to establish a 
raw portion on either hind quarter before they can be satis- 
factorily driven. The wheels of a considerable percentage 
of the carts have no iron tires, and the outline being any- 
thing but circular, an immense amount of unnecessary labour 
is thrown on the cattle." 

This failure of the rice crop, almost throughout Chhattia- 
garh, may not be capable of exact measurement, but some 
idea of the loss may be formed, if we compare the conditions 
which make up an average good agricultural year with those 
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gfthe year under review. In the first place the rain-fall in 
lane and first two weeks in July, on which the success of the 
prop depends, was markedly deficient, thus: — 

Bain fall in bushes and caatt 
1 In June. let half July. Tetal. 

; Raipur .•. 1077 1447 25-24 

Bilaspur ... 974 3-69 134a 

Sambalpur ... 1122 1275 23*97 

I (Raipur ... 4*90 305 7*95 

£873 J Bilaspur ~. 238 7-14 952 

I (Sambalpur ~. 2*90 10*58 13*48 

Lwere it not for some heavy showers that fell later in July, 

whole of the late or principal rice crop of the year would 

ave perished. The total fall of the year was also deficient : — 

Rain fall in inohes 
1872-73 1878-74 

Raipur ... 548 32*4 

Bilaspur ... 49*3 35*1 

Sambalpur ... 61*2 49*7 

The area of rice cultivation, affected by this late and on 
the whole deficient supply of rain, was in Raipur 53 per cent 
of the total 2,240,745 acres under cultivation, and 64£ per 
nut of the total 987,775 acres in Bilaspur. For Sambal- 
pur there are no agricultural statistics, but there too the 
1 cultivation is almost wholly rice. 

Then the price current of rice in December and March 
of the two years was as follows:— 

8eer» of rice per Rupee in 
Deoember 187* December 1878. March 1878 March 1874 



Raipur 


••• 


44*1 


261 


44*8 


32-0 


Bilaspur 


»•• 


485 


24-2 


52-2 


28*0 


Sambalpur 


••• 


38-2 


32*6 


41-9 


35-Q 



These data are sufficient at least to show that the 
rice harvest of 1873-74 was very much below the usual aver- 
se, and yet in such a year we have seen that the export* 
five fallen off very little, and were made up mostly from 
ftserve stocks. The reserve stocks of the country have ' al- 
ways been believed to be immense, and the circumstances of 
the year go far to prove that they mast be really great, when if 

Ik 38-188-870 
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is considered that beside providing for the consumption of 
nearly four million souls (540,000 tons, at the lowest com- 
putation of lib. per head per diem of population all round) — 
they, with the scant production of the season contributed to 
maintain the external trade at very little below its normal 
level; — more than that, the popular and official belief is that 
there are still vast stores in reserve. 

The means of transport, deficient and inefficient both, are 
no doubt the great obstacle to any development of either 
agriculture or trade in Ghhattisgarh, and no one acquainted 
with the country will accuse the Deputy Commissioner, Bilas- 
pur, of exaggeration in the description he has given of the 
every day scenes along the trade tracks in that district, and, 
it may be said, of almost every other part of the [Divi- 
sion. The one urgent necessity for the development of this 
vast agricultural tract is the railway, of which the plans and 
estimates are now before the Government of India. 

Before passing to other subjects, I will notice here 
that certain comments, adverse to the construction of this 
railway line, have been recently made in England by an emi- 
nent Engineer Officer. Itwas stated that the funds could be more 
profitably spent in completing the Godavari Navigation Scheme, 
which, it is said, " was originally designed (by the Madras 
Government be it remembered) for opening up the Central Pro- 
vinces to the whole world," that is, " to the Port of Coconada," 
450 miles to the sea. The history of this scheme and the causes 
which led to its suspension are so fully before the Government 
of India, that it will not be necessary for me to repeat what is 
already well known. Nor does it rest with this Administration 
to explain or defend the heavy cost of the " 1280 miles of the 
Peninsula railway," and the " charge upon taxes' 9 which it invol- 
ves. But what I would wish to point out is, that be the merits or 
demerits of the Godavari Scheme what they may, there is 
probably nothing more certain than, that no system of canals 
which it may be possible to devise in connection with it, can 
by any possibility be made to serve the purposes of the pro- 
jected railway to connect the plateau of Chhittisgarh with the 
Great India Peninsula terminus in the plains of Nagpur. The 
drainage of Chhattisgarh is towards the east by the Mahanadi, 
that of Nagpur towards the south by the tributaries of the 
Godavari. The nearest point of the Godavari navigation, if it 
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could be completed, would be 200 miles from Chhattisgarh — 
«nd Chhattisgarh would then be in as isolated a position as 
it is now, 120 miles from the railway terminus at Nagpur. 
It is this distance that it is proposed to cover by the railway 
if any thing is to be done for Chhattisgarh at all, and it would 
be just as necessary to construct the line hereafter if the 
Godavari navigation were ever completed, as it is now, with 
the Great Indian Peninsula line running up to Nagpur. It 
requires little consideration to decide which of the alternative 
schemes is the more pressing, the Chhattisgarh railway, which 
would link those grain growing tracts with the Indian railway 
system now working, or the Godavari navigation which would 
do nothing towards that desirable end, but would at once 
conflict with the completed railway to Nagpur, already more 
than sufficient for the existing trade. The very fact of the 
Peninsular railway having been completed to Nagpur, appears 
to be almost a sufficient argument for the disposal of the Goda- 
vari navigation claims— -for it is only too true, that more than 
sufficient provision already exists for the trade now coming 
to the railway, and would be no more than sufficient if 
Chhattisgarh could be linked on to the system. The completed 
railway does not pay, and is a " charge upon taxes 91 simply 
because it has stopped where it has ; to help to make it pay 
it has only to be extended for the 120 miles proposed. But to 
complete the Godavari scheme under these circumstances 
would be to starve the railway still more, while the little 
remaining trade that would be attracted to the river, would 
barely suffice to pay its working expenses, if it would do that. 
I would further illustrate this point a little — Cotton, for 
instance, intended for the Bombay mills or for the Home mar- 
kets, would not go down the river to be sent round vid 
Madras by a long sea voyage. No demand for grain could . 
exist down the river or at the eastern port of Coconada, where 
it is cheaper than here ; the market for grain is westward in 
Berar and Khandesh. Salt might come up the river cheaper 
than by rail from Bombay, but except this one article, the 
trade generally would continue to go by rail westward, where 
there would be a demand. The commercial advantages of 
Bombay by its position as the nearest port to the Home 
markets, will always give it the command of the Nagpur 
country, for the supply of piece goods and other European 
supplies by the railway. For such supplies to come round by 
the longer sea voyage to the port of Coconada and up the river 
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to Nagpur, the additional sea freight, not to mention delay 
and the absence of Agency arrangements on the Eastern 
Coast, would more than counterbalance the higher charges for 
the shorter distance by rail from Bombay to Nagpur. Soeh 
as these charges are, they enable Manchester goods to cam- 
pete seriously with the local manufacture, to limit it in fact 
to the few specialities which the English mills have not at- 
tempted. Now the exterior trade of the country is almost 
confined to these four articles, cotton and grain as exports 
and salt and English piece and miscellaneous goods as imports; 
other articles are not so important, and so far as can be 
judged from the conditions of this reflex trade, it seems al- 
most beyond doubt that, for cotton, grain, and piece good* 
the trade would continue to be with the west by rail, eyea 
were the eastward Godavari navigation an accomplished fact, 
and all its advantages as patent as its supporters claim for 
it To give one more illustration of this from General Cotton's 
own figures — when stating the advantages of water over 
rail communication over all India, he quotes the prices df 
food grains at extreme points : — Ferozpur in the Punjab and 
Ahmednuggur in Bombay, Tirhoot in North Bengal aid 
Fooreein Orissa, and among others, Coringa on the Eastert 
Coast at £6-10-0 per ton, and Surat on the Western Coast a* 
£11 per ton. By water communication between these last tffr 
points, he could supply the Surat markets at £7-10-0 per 
ton. I have nothing to say t> the possibilities of such a feat, 
What I would draw attention to is that if food at Coring* 
is at £6-10-0 per ton, the Godavari navigation from tifr 
parts of the Central Provinces, nearest the tail end of thai 
navigation, where food in the best of seasons is at £5-l(tf 

Sr ton, could offer no possible inducement to export io tin* 
rection, while the nearer markets of Berar and KhandeA 
westward, by rail, offered £9 and £9-5-0 per ton respectively; 
Even were the Chhattisgarh railway open, and the price rf 
food at Nagpur reduced to £3 or £4 per ton, as it protaNj 
would be, the direction of the exports would still be natural^ 
to the dearest markets, and these all point in a way opposite 
to the river. The importance ot this position of the g»k 
trade as a factor in the discussion on the merits of the God* 
Tttri Navigation Scheme, so far as they concern the comm* 
dal interests of the Central Provinces, seems to have to* 
unacco untably overlooked. Apparently it only required to 
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■give the current food prices at Nagpur, to show that the 
whole Godavari Canal Scheme, even if completed, would exer- 
wse no influence in changing the direction of the Chhattisgarh 
[fraffic. 

It is clear then I think from all this that, whether with or 
without the Godavari navigation, the Chhattisgarh railway is 
[essential to the developement of that country, and equally so 
[to make the existing Great Indian Peninsula line, where it 
Fltops at Nagpur, more profitable than it is. 

To return now to the events of the year, the trade by boat 
[va the Godavari from the Dumagudiem barrier below 
| Bironcha to the southern confines of the Central Provinces 
was:— 

Tons. Value Bs. Passengers. 

Up Traffic ... l,268i 77,243 195 



C 676 34,328 581 



Down „ . . < timber logs 

(22,868 1,00,341 

No duty is taken on this traffic for the accommodation it 

receives at the canal at Dumagudiem. On the Lower Go- 

c davari canals in the Madras Presidency boats are required to 

* take out a license, which is equal to one rupee per ton per an- 
num, with the "run" of about 500 miles of canal. Were a license 
of this kind introduced on the short canal at Dumagudiem, on 
the average of 124 boats employed measuring about 614 tons, 
the receipts would not, on the small traffic it accommodates 
suffice to pay the yearly cost of the Lock establishment, and 

* might altogether extinguish the little traffic there is. The 
©xpenditure in the year has been Rs. 8,879 principally for 
maintenance of establishment and repairs; all construction 
works having been suspended. It may be useful to note here 
that the net expenditure on the works of the Upper Goda- 
▼ari, or that portion of the river which is within the Central 
iWinces, was up to the close of the year 1873-74 Rs. 70,18,359 

! £701,836). Of this amount 15 lakhs were expended up to May 
L863 while the works were under the Government of Madras, 
And 56 lakhs since then, when the works were transferred to this 
Administration. The amount is exclusive of interest on capital 
Arrangements are now in progress for the transfer of the 
control and management of the works at the 1st Barrier to the 
Government of Madras, It is estimated that not less than 
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15 lakhs of rupees will still be needed for the completion of 
the long channel below the Barrier, required to render the 
channel navigable for eight instead of five months of the year. 
Whether these improvements will be carried oat is doubtful : 
but the Government of India have decided that whether the 
works be considered Local or Imperial, no improvements or 
extensions should be sanctioned, except on the ground that 
they will increase the return on the capital invested in the 
works. 

The Holkar (State) Railway from the Khandwa Railway 
Station in Nimar to Indore was opened for passenger 
-and goods traffic, towards the dose of the year, for 37 
imiles, to Mortakka on the left bank of the Narbada river. 
The completion, to this extent, of this branch line, brings 
nto the Central Provinces for re-export a large amount of 
traffic which previously passed by road between Indore and 
Manmar on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line in 
Khandesh, the largest item being opium from Malwa to Bom- 
bay. The construction of this line is not under this Admin- 
istration and it is only noticed here as having an important 
bearing on the commercial interests of Nimar and the Marbada 
Valley districts generally. 

Of the routes by which the exterior trade is carried bv 
Road, the " Great Northern Road," from Nagpur vi& Jabal- 
pur towards Rewah and Benares was kept in good repair! 
and the large masonry bridge at its southern extremity at 
Kamthi was finished and opened for traffic on the 22nd 
September 1873. The cost of this bridge, with 6 miles 
of new metalled road including culverts, &c. amounted to 
Rs. 12,48,698, spread over sever J years. The Viceroy visited 
this bridge in December I872,and remarked that its solidity and 
appearance were of such a character as would lead him not 
to place belief in any other work of Engineering in India if 
it failed. It is undoubtedly a work of great magnitude and 
although the total cost has been large, still full value, baa 
been given for the money. 

The road from Sagar to the Kurrailee Railway Station 
in the Narbada Valley was considerably advanced and a tem- 
porary bridge put up over the Narbada at Birman was of 
much convenience to the traffic. 
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The Eastern road connecting Nagpur with Chhattisgarh 
was kept in repair and remetalled to a considerable extent 
over its finished sections, a temporary bridge over the 
Wyngang* being ako provided to accommodate the heavy cart 
traffic on this line, a few unfinished sections remained at 
the end of the year. They have now been taken in hand and 
will be rapidly pushed forward towards completion. 

The total cost of road making and road repair during the 
year has been for :— 

Construction .. Bs« 2,05,160 

Repairs and maintenance . ., , 1,53,173 

Total Be. . . 3,58,333 



SlOTION III, 

Resources of the Country. 

Agricultural resources are represented by the area under 
cultivation, which the returns of. the year give as follows ;— . 

A era. 

Rice ... • • 4,658,432 

Wheat ... ... 3,496,135 

Other food grains ... 5,137,640 

Oil-seeds ... .. 864,297 

Sugar-cane .♦• ... 97,101 

Gotten .. ... 713,404 

Opium ~. ... 4,243 

Fibres •. .. 24,702 

Tobacco ... .. 50,550 

Vegetables ... 58,691 

Other crops ... . . 58,429 

These figures do not include statistics for the District of 
Sambalpur, the Land Revenue Settlement there not having 
yet been brought to a conclusion, nor do they include the 
cultivated area of the Feudatory States, of which there are 
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no statistics. They however include this year the area in all 
the Zamindari estates, which information was only partly 
available in previous years, and this will partly account for 
the increase in some of the items. The magnitude of the 
failure of the rice crop already referred to may be judged by 
the large area which is sown \tith that cereal, — above a fourth 
of the total cultivated area ; and unfortunately the promising 
way in which the season opened seems to have induced every 
acre suitable to that crop to be sown with it. As the season 
advanced and the rains failed, the prospects of a favorable ftabi 
seemed doubtful, and less wheat and other spring crops were 
sown, which will account for the diminished area under those 
headings. As it was however, though the rice failed most 
signally, many of the other autumn crops and notably 
Jawari were particularly abundant, and the spring crops were 
on the whole fair. The effect on prices was to lower them 
generally for all food grains, rice included, the reserve stocks 
of previous years being freely brought to market. 

The preliminary report by Mr. Bauerman, the Metal- 
Iron lurgist deputed by Her Majesty's 

Secretary of State for India to ex- 
amine and report on the feasibility of establishing Iron 
works in India, was referred to in last year's Trade Report 
in connection with the ores in the Wardha and Narbada 
valleys in these Provinces. Since then his second report on 
the subject has appeared in the Supplement of the Gazette 
of India, without however much additional information, 
except as to the very great superiority of the Lohara (Wardha 
valley) ores over those of other Indian ores examined. " The 
most important deposits of iron ores," he writes, " that I have 
seen are those of Lohara in the Chanda District, and these 
would be better adapted for developement than the Bengal 
ores, if they could be brought into communication with thft 
Chanda and Berar coal fields • • • ; and if the coal should 
turn out well, the locality seems to promise fairly for the in- 
troduction of iron making on a large scale." On this the Go- 
vernment of India called for a report upon the facilities for 
establishing a Government iron manufactory in that neighbour- 
hood, which was forwarded with my minute of August last. 
The quality of the Lohara ore having been placed beyond doubt 
by analysis separately conducted in England and India, and the 
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existence of valuable limestone as a flux in the vicinity of the 
field in any quantity being also certain, it only remains to 
decide whether the coal now being raised from the Warora pit 
'jsofa kind to ensure- the successful manufacture of iron. 
Mr. Ness the Mining Engineer at Warora is of opinion that 
a large proportion of the coal is too friable to stand " burden" 
in the furnaces, but this defect he proposes to remedy by 
making it " into blocks of fuel" after a process devised by 
himself and which has stood successfully the tests applied. 
Writing at a later date and after further trials of the coal 
he estimated that the quantity of triable coal would be be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of the output, the other 60 to 70 
per cent being large coal, having the quality of standing 
" burden" in the furnaces ; and he recommended the erection 
of "two medium sized furnaces capable of producing, say 
150 tons a week of pig iron, and converting thegreater portion 
of it into steel by the Bessemer process. " An expenditure of 
Us. 5,000 for this purpose has been recommended to the Go- 
vernment of India. The experimental furnaces will be er- 
ected at Warora where the suitability of the " large coal," 
and the "patent fuel" made up of the small coal and slack, 
can best be tested, and then it will be time enough to decide 
on the most suitable site for an iron manufactory with re- 
ference to the several localities where the ore, the flux and 
the fuel are found in closest proximity. The Warora site 
has this immediate advantage that a large expenditure has 
already been incurred there in fitting it up as a permanent 
Colliery, and it is, or will very soon be, the terminus of a 
railway line linking it on the Great Indian Peninsula line at 
Wardha, and so to the Indian Railway system. 

The quality of the coal raised' at Warora, where the 
CwJ Colliery is worked by a Government 

Establishment of trained European 
Engineers and workmen, has been referred to above, the 
quantity has been estimated at 20 million tons, which, at an 
output of 500 tons a day, sufficient foi all probable demands, 
▼ill last for 130 years. This is independent of the fields 
further north where by borings sunk at a place called "Bundur" 
a coal field of considerable extent has been proved, one of the 
seams being 18 feet in thickness. The demand on the Warora 
coal for railway purposes has been stated at 50,000 tons a 
year and as the output has been calculated at considerably 
more than double that amount, there will be always large 
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excess annually available for manufacturing iron and other 
purposes. The latest analysis of the Warora coal gave the 
following results. 



Volatile combustible matter 


• • • 


38-75 


Fixed carbon 


• •• 


43-70 


xiusn ■■• ••• 


• • 


130 


Moisture expelled at 212°F. 


• • 


9-55 



100- 



Sulphur in coal ... 0*25 

Specific gravity of coaL 1*3 

The proportion of ash and moisture is about the same 
as is found in most Indian coals and it is in that respect so 
inferior to English coal, but much of this inferiority is over- 
come by Mr. Ness' very simple process of converting the 
" small coal" into " patent fuel, 1 which, submitted to the blast 
of a smith's bellows " stood to the last particle, giving out 
excessive heat and leaving no clinker." In this form it is hoped 
that the objections to this local coal will be removed both for 
locomotive and manufacturing purposes. The charges for 
Construction, Plant, Establishment, &c. at the Warora Col- 
liery during the year has been Rs. 2,16,528. 

There is nothing new to record in regard to the Narbada 
Coal Company's operations, the capabilities of the area within 
the grant being still undergoing trial. The Company hare 
however been able to maintain its supplies to the G. I. P. 
Railway at about 1,200 tons a month. 

The experimental borings for coal in the basin of the 
Narbada have yet proved nothing, but they are being vigorous 
ly prosecuted. The cost incurred during the year was Rs. 
14,118. 

The position of the above mentioned coal fields, one in 
0wiL the Valley of the Wardah at Warrora, 

and the other high up in the Narbada 
Valley in the Narsinghpur District, will show with what 
advantage they will enter the field tor the supply of the rail- 
ways running in their vicinity ; but the demand which ie 
likely to arise for the Holkar and Central India railways 
makes it of great importance to find coal as low down in the 
valley of the Narbada, or in the valleys of its southern 
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affluents, as the geological indications may afford promise 
of. So far as the survey has gone there seems little 
hope of finding coal west of the Moran river in the Ho- 
shangadad district, where the Deccan traps and tnetamorphic 
rocks are approached; but fortunately not far within this 
demarcating line, coal has been found near Shahpur in the valley 
of the Tawa in the Betul district, 30 miles from the I tarsi 
Station on the G. I. P. Railway line, which is 107 miles by 
rail from the terminus of the Holkar State Railway at Ehand- 
wa. In last year's report it was mentioned that a few tons of 
coal excavated here had been tried in the locomotives of the 
6. 1. P. Railway with favorable result, but a larger quantity, 
some 300 tons was asked for to give it a fair trial. The report 
on the trial of this supply, which was burnt in three Goods 
Engines working between Jabalpur and Sohagpur, is thus 
shown:— 



Uiles run. 



lteof 
bunt. 



8571 

2,861 

6231 



oo&ljlbi. of coal 
per mile. 



49.280 

1.77.520 

34,160 



lbs. of 

wrter 

oonsumed. 



5747 
62*26 
5*83 



2,12,940 
7,78,860 
1,66,050 



n*. of 

water per 
mile, 



lb. of 

water per 

lb. otcoal 



24844 
27318 
266-53 



4-32 
4-38 
4*86 



Arerftge 
'©ad. 



Engine. 



24 
24 
25. 



327 
326 
389 



the Engineer remarking, " from the above you will see that 
both the poundage and evaporating power of the coal is more 
favorable than that arrived at when trying the first consign- 
ment. This coal appears to be of a different class to that 
which we get from the Narbada Company. For whereas 
the Narbada Coal leaves a large amount of soft white ash, 
this Betul Goal appears to be free from this soft ash, but 
clinkers very badly, necessitating the cleaning of the fire-bars 
quite as often as in the case, from other causes, with the Nar- 
bada coal. No doubt much of the clinkering and the heavy 
poundage is due to the fact of the coal being taken from the 
surface and therefore being mixed with impurities. I believe 
that with deeper workings the coal would be in every way well 
suited for locomotives. I have often ridden on engines burning 
this coal, and on one occasion when circumstances necessitated 
it the Mail train was worked with an engine burning this coal 
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and made up a few minutes." This practical test may be con- 
sidered rather favorable on the whole, and it is now deter- 
mined to prove by borings the extent and value of this 
field, first on the north side of the basin as being in the more 
immediate neighbourhood of the railway, and failing there, on 
the south. 

An important discovery of a deposit of copper on a small 
island in the Narbada river, close to the 

pper * Birman Ghat, was reported during the 

year. The credit of the discovery is due to the resident 
Agent of the Narbada Coal and Iron Company. The quanti- 
ty in which the ore occurs and the cost of ita extraction and 
transmission to market have yet to be determined, but two 
specimens sent to the Calcutta Mint gave the following 
result : — 



A. 


B. 


Copper ~. 32*75 


231 


Iron ... 2 50 


54 


Earthy matter... 6475 


715 



100- 100- 

which is considered eminently favorable. Some questions as 
to rights in the locality are under investigation and when dis- 
posed of further progress in the mining operations may be 
expected. 

The results of the experiments conducted in the districts 
^ of Chanda, Betul and Upper Godavari 

have shown the possibility of raising large 
quantities of silk or Tasar cocoons at a comparatively small 
cost. The native method of rearing the worm in the open air 
on the Saj and other suitable trees was found to promise the 
best results in the two first named districts, while in the Upper 
Godavari the in-door cultivation was most successful. The 
experiments were conducted under the supervision of the Dis- 
trict officers. From the stock of cocoons raised, quantities 
were sent to be manufactured into woven pieces to Ben- 
gal and Bombay, where it was believed a better description of 
silk was manufactured than anywhere in these Provinces. 
No specimens have yet been received from Bombay, but judg- 
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ing merely from those received from Bengal, very little hope 
oan be entertained of seeing anything like a superior silk, or 
one likely to suit English taste, being manufactured in India 
from the tasar, after the native method. They were, in fact, 
not superior to the kinds obtained in these Provinces, and not 
equal to kinds obtainable to order. The cost incurred 
too in the preparation and transmission of these Bengal sam- 
ples was almost double their value according to local market 
prices. It is hoped the Bombay specimens when received 
may be more favorable. It is believed that a simple and in- 
expensive process of reeling this silk has been discovered in 
Italy, and the Government of India in June 1873 asked the 
Secretary of State for India to obtain full information on the 
subject through Her Majesty's Consul at Genoa, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other competent bodies and individuals 
in that City : information was also asked for at the same time 
in regard to the best methods of dying the tasar, but up to 
December last no such information had been received in India, 
(Letter from Dept Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, No. 
255, dated 9th December 1873). It is in the branches of reel- 
ing and weaving that the Indian industry is so backward, and 
any improvement to them by the introduction of simple and 
moderately priced machinery would prove of great benefit. It 
is not so certain that, in the matter of dying, much improve- 
ment maybe expected by the adoption of European processes, 
as the brilliancy and permanency of the dyes nowgiven to silk 
in parts of these .Provinces are preferred to the English dyes, 
and it is a point on which there is a keen appreciation in the. 
local market*. 

Section IV. 

The actual Trade. 

Notwithstanding all the vicissitudes and uncertainties 
^^ which attend this traffic in the hands pf 

* dealers having transactions with the 

European markets, Cotton continues to take rank in the annual 
returns as one of the principal articles pf export, and though 
not so profitable as in former years to either exporter or grower, 
it is no doubt still, to the latter, a remunerative branch of 
cultivation. The area under cotton cultivation for the ;Province 
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generally was 830,315 acres, or slightly higher than it was 
curing the past seven years. The season was on the whole a 
favorable one for the crop, a deficiency in the latter rains hay- 
ing protected it from discolouration, or what is known to the 
trade as " black leaf." Both in quantity and quality, therefore, 
the outturn of the year has been all that agriculturist and 
trader could expect, but a fall in prices had checked exports- 
tion, the total quantity exported being 241,189 maunds as 
against 273,580 maunds in the year previous. The trade k 
still principally with Bombay, as the following abstract of the 
exports will show :— 

To Bombay from Nagpur country . . 146,985 Maunds. 
To Bombay from the Narbada Valley • . 53,780 „ 

200,765 
To Northern India ... ... .. 15.492 

To Eastern Coast ... . • ... 24,932 



Total Maunds 241,189 

Steam Cotton Presses have been set up at Hinganghat 
and Wardah, and nearly the whole quantity exported from 
the Nagpur country has thus been despatched in •' full pressed'' 
bales ready for shipment. Cotton Presses have as yet no 
where been set up in the Narbada Valley, and the article still 
leaves those districts in the shape of "dokras" (unpressed 
bales.) The quality of the Narbada Valley cotton is compara- 
tively inferior, while that of Hinganghat has a European repu- 
tation ; the one requiring trade inspection and classification, the 
other not ; and hence probably the hesitation to set up Cotton 
Presses in the Narbada Valley. The importance of a recog- 
nized quality, as connected with full pressing, was iorciblj 
illustrated during the year in Berar, where "considerable 
uneasiness" among dealers prevailed on its becoming known 
that " a very inferior variety of Hoshangabad cotton seed 
'which was lately eradicated with much difficulty from 
Khandesh, and which is known commercially as the 'old 
jELhandesh cotton/ had been introduced into East Berar." 
The seed, it is said, was brought there " by a speculative 
native who was charmed with the large yield from the plants, 
and other cultivators being equally captivated it has spread to 
bo very considerable an extent that no one who has lately 
purchased cotton in the Oomraotee market can have failed to 
jhave met with it in his selections." The Berar cotton has as 
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high a reputation as the Hinganghat, and to preserve that 
reputation it was necessary to take active measures for eradi- 
cating the Hoshangahad seed, which was done under the 
orders of the Resident, Hyderabad. 

The following abstract will show the shape in which the 
total exports to Bomay was made : — 

Number. 
Full pressed bales ... 30,952 
Half pressed do. ... 495 

Dokras!?!!ii do. ... 8,938 

3 



Total Bales 40,385 

To Northern and Eastern India cotton generally goes in 
the •'dokra 1 ' state, but this year 555 full pressed bales went 
from Hinganghat direct to the Cotton Mills at Oawnpore. 
The value of the cotton trade to the Province will be seen 
when it is noted that this one article brings in from half to 
three-quarters of a million sterling a year. This of course 
does not include the internal trade in the article, or what 
moves from one district or circle to another. For this purpose 
about two-thirds of the crop are kept to be worked up into 
wearing apparel for local use or for foreign export, and this 
exterior trade will now be noticed under the head " Country 
cloth." 

In former reports it was pointed out that this manufac- 
Ooun do4h ture was kept alive by its supplying a mate- 
an © . ^^ both as to texture and to the distinc- 
tive peculiarities affected by the different castes, which the 
people, or the bulk of the labouring and agricultural classes, 
have not found among the many cheap varieties of Manchester 
fabrics with which the markets are stocked. A large local 
and, to some extent, a foreign demand is thus met by the hand 
looms of the country, some of the centres of the industry hav- 
ing a wide fame and attracting dealers from distant parts of 
Western and Northern India. The trade, however, very 
much depends on the current prices of cotton, and fluctuates 
exceedingly, rising to nearly a million sterling, as in 1869-70, 
and falling to £ 122.700 as in 1871-72, and again rising to 
£ 200,000 as in the year under review. The returns also 
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show a return traffic in country cloth, due mainly to tie 
requirements of foreigners in the native army, the police and 
others engaged in Commerce and in the Civil Departments of 
Government. Considerable fluctuation is also apparent in 
this import trade which is not easily explained. 

In some respects a cognate subject is the trade in 
, «. * English piece-goods. The imports of the 

EnglUh Pxecgood.. ^^ ^^ ._ * • 

Maunds. Value £. 

187071 ... .. ... 113.863 1,154,140 

1871-72 110,251 1,091,320 

1872-73 91,561 770,109 

1873-74 134,280 1,155,220 

A large portion of these imports is again re-exported or 
passes through to the Native States in Central India and 
elsewhere— thus in the last mentioned year the re-exports 
were 64,281 maunds, value £594,165, or half the total im- 
ports. The taste for English piece-goods is undoubtedly 
spreading, and few respectable natives are now-a-days seen 
without some portion of their costume being made up of 
English cloth, while among the town populations it vary 
largely displaces the use of the more homely country maoe 
stuffs. The time, however, seems to be far off when the use 
of English piece-goods will be in general use among the 
labouring and agricultural classes, and the weaving machinery 
now being set up in Bombay and other parts of India does 
not improve the prospect as to Manchester interests certeioly. 
How far weaving by English machinery in India will ai$& 
the Indian hand loom industry depends much on itsjuUpfor 
bility to native wants and means ; and it is a question fjolLaf 
anxiety to the weaving classes of these Provinces, of whcp 
the Census numbered 203,689, not including women and 
children. 

Salt is mainly imported from the Western (Coast by 

s . railway, while smaller quantities cotnp 

from the Sambhar lakes in Central fr<K*> 
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id Sagar, mm! from the Eastern Coast District, vid Sambal- 
nr. The total imports of the last five years were :— 

1869-70 • . . • 848,714 matukb, 

1870-71 1,079,241 „ 

1871-72 • 1,041,686 „ 

1^72-73 1,003,232 „ 

1873-74 1,121,573 „ 

)f the.quantity imported in the last mentioned year, 926,275 
oaand% or nearly the whole, came from Bombay by rail 
[nclusive of Customs duty this one article of import costs the 
ountry above half a million sterling a year. The abolition of 
he Inland Customs line along the Southern frontier of the 
Province about the end of the year has proved a great boon to 
he trade, particularly in the Chattisgarh country where the 
teople are poor and where the weakness of the line staff 
iempted to smuggling. The duty is, however, not altogether 
'emitted, but is taken at a considerably reduced rate at the 
nanufecturing sources on the East and West coast. The 
Snetoms line still stands on the Western frontier, and taxes the 
Central India lake salt as it crosses inwards. 

Another large import item is sugar, of which the re- 
8a$v, ceipts during the last five years were :— 

in J 869-70 479,559 maunfe 

„ 1870-71 178,970 „ 

„ 1871-72 890,760 „ 

„ 1872-73 269,164 „ 

„ 1872-74 352,771 „ 

a considerable portion of these supplies passes through to the 
Central India States from Mirzapur, being taxed at Its. 1 per 
maund as it crosses the Inland Customs line outward. As an 
article of luxury, sugar may be said to be only used by the 
European and well-to-do native classes : the Mirzapur sugar 
being jpaftBt in jr^qufest The molasses (goor) of the country, 
produced in most dkfatfcts, satisfies all the wants of the general 
pqpo^tiftn^aQdJK. tQSQnie extent, exported to neighbouring 
territory. 

The only other article calling for special notice is the 

_. tipdp in grain. The following abstract 

^^ r witt show that jide by side with a large 

export trade there is a small import trade also ; the explana- 

h is soe are 
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tion is that Wardha and Chanda, both cotton districts, im^ 
cheap jowari from the neighbouring Berar territory where ths 
crop is generally abundant ; Nimar with its large populatioa 
of labourers on the railway line, imports grain from neighbour^ 
ing Malwa, and so on as to other local peculiarities in other 
frontier districts ; but the Province on the whole, except in 
very bad years, is eminently an exporting country, and hML 
notwithstanding the almost total failure of the rice crop,- 
exported more in 1873-74 than in the preceding four years :— 

Imposts. Exports. 

Mounds. Mounds. 

1869-70 1,119,868 749,815 

1870-71 •• ..• 744,006 1,490,083 

1871-72 796,614 8,310,080 

1872-73 202,421 2,261,719 

1873-74 — .. 175,545 8,288,848 

In the first of the above five years there was extensive failure 
of the crops, more particularly in the Northern and Eastern dis- 
tricts, and the necessities of the time and the consequent 
high prices attracted large importations from abroad. Since 
then, and although the seasons have not been free of anxie- 
ties here and there, the exportation has gone on increasing 
till it has reached 121,809 tons, while the imports have been 
simultaneously decreasing and were as low as 6,502 tone 
in the year under review. Of the 121,809 tons exported, — 

61,310 tons were of wheat, 

14,410 f , „ rice, 

46,088 „ „ other grains : 

the whole valued at above three- fourths of a million Stirling* 
The direction of the traffic was : — 

Wheat. Riot. Other Ghauts. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
22,389 4,624 25,490 to Northern India and Bengal. 

671 455 1,054 „ Central India. 
85,104 135 11,382 „ Berar and Western India from 

Narbada Valley* 
2,297 8,402 7,539 „ Da da from Nagpur 

Country. 
272 192 280,, Hyderabad, Nizam's Teiritoiy. 

577 602 343 „ Eastern Coast Districts. 
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i large despatches to the north,— larger than in previous 
, were no doubt caused by the famine in Bengal, and of 
a large proportion have been diverted from the East- 
and Westward lines of traffic. 

These need not be individual! j mentioned, as the Tables 

--Hal— show -what they are and what increase 

and decrease has occurred in each during 

year. The large export of oil seeds is said to be due to 

crop being a very full one, and the activity in thja and 

articles was no doubt caused by the loss of the rice crop 

_ to be made good. Activity is also shown in the export 

flac and other forest produce. 

The total exterior trade has thus been, compared with 
tad* previous years, as follows :— 



1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 



Imposts. 

Quantity Mounds. 
.. .. 3,630,062 
.. .. 2,699,801 
8,214,548 



Value Rs. 
6,55,22,985 
6,49,00,128 
7,04,91,343 



ExPOBTS. 

Quantity Mounds. Value Rs. 

1871-72 ^ 5,672,873 7,45,16,191 

1872-73 4,048,976 6,23,77,776 

1873-74 .. * 5,727,252 6,80,85,982 

These figures include the through trade which will now 
1m excluded, and the net exterior trade compared with those 
of the two previous years :— 

Imposts. 

Tons. £. 

... ~ .. 132,163 4,124,578 

97,656 3,990,155 

. 117,761 4,899,134 

Expokts. 

Tons. £. 

, ... .. .. 217,975 3,969.968 

. .. .. ... 146,913 2,945,337 

— ~ .. 209,157 8,348,598 

The smaller trade in 1872-73 was explained last year— 
% 1878-74 the aggregate is about the same as in 1871-72. 



1871-72 
1872-73 

1873-74 



1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 
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Taking imports and exports together, the following com] 
may be made with the past years for which there are ~~ 
atetistics : — 













Tons. 


£,: 


1863-64 


... 


• •t 


• • • 


• • • 


102,341 


3,909,008 


1864-65 


• • 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


134,719 


4,386,251 


1865-66 


• • 


• •• 


• • 


*.« 


136,265 


5,519,766 


1866*67 


• •• 


• • • 


... 


■ •• 


175.561 


6,51 7*864 


1867-68 


• • • 


•.• • 


• •• 


•*» 


196,432. 


6,110,897 


1868-69 


• • • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


209,089 


6,795,263 


1869-70 


•■•"• 


• •• 


• • 


• • 


237,044 


7,144*465 


1870-71 


• • • 


• •• 


• •• 


• • 


235,189 


6,965,244 


1871-72 


• ■• 


• • • 


• ■• 


• • 


850,138 


8,091,546 


1872.73 


• •• 


• • 


• • 


• •■ 


244,569 


6,935,492 


1873-74 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 


326,918 


7,747,732 • 



The increase over 1872-73 is so far satisfactory ; but 
aggregate is slightly within that of the year previous* 
that year there were full crops, both of Kharif and Rabi 
large exports of grain — in 1873-74 one of the principal JLI 
crops, rice failed almost generally. The features of the 
years were so far, dissimilar, and it was supposed that 
was some over-trading in 1 8 7\ -72 due to the reaction f 
ing the depressed times of 1869-70. 

In concluding these remarks on the Trade and Resourc 
of these Provinces for the past year, I would wish to place < 
record my appreciation of the valuable assistance rendered f 
the Superintendent of my Office, Mr. Barclay, in the prepfc*-| 
tion of this Minute. The compilation of the detailed Rfetrirn* I 
and Statements annexed to this Report, as well as of tt*f 
materials for the Minute itself, has devolved chiefly on] 
Mr. Barqlay ; and. my best acknowledgements are dpQ to him 
for his sejryices. 



J, H. MORRIS. 



32nd September 1874. 
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BY THE 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER 

OP THE 

> CENTRAL PROVINCES 

i 

On the Trade Returns for the teak 1876-77. 



l I mentioned last year when presenting the Trade Returns of 
($75-76 that it was the last time in which they would be prepared in 
jke form adopted in 1863, and that in future they would be drawn up 
©cording to the instructions contained in the despatch of Her Majesty's 
tecretary of State for India No. 73, dated 10th December 1874, copy 
■which was received from the Department of Revenue, Agriculture and 
ommerce, with Circular No. 3-43 — 54, dated 20th January 1875, but 
Dally ordered to be adopted with the revised classification of goods, 
I Circular No. 2-358—864, dated 14th June 1876. Accordingly the 
Morns now presented are in this form, and are made up for the 
irelve month corresponding with the official year, as desired in the 
ibove correspondence. This change is necessary to admit of compa- 
Bson with the sea-borne trade, the accounts of which are made up for 
Be official year ending with March, and no doubt the general conve- 
nience of such an arrangement is great, but in these Provinces it 
pfortonately makes a comparative analysis of the returns difficult, as 
Lpril and May, the two last months of the former trade year, are 
hose in which traffic is often at its highest. In June all or almost all 
rade ceases with the commencement of the monsoon, and a new traffic 
Bason begins with October, nothing being done in the rainy season, 
tall the cross-roads of the country are impassabla It may be said 
hen that all the trade of the Province is carried on between October 
lid June, and therefore when April and May, the last two months of 
lie traffic season are excluded from the year to which they belong, 
Mid are substituted by April and May of the preceding season, as the 

it two months for the year with which they have commercially no 
ection, an element productive of some little confusion is intro- 
A into the columns of the local return. I note this point here not 

questioning the propriety of the change in the year of report above 
Inferred to, but merely to avoid repetition in the remarks to be offered 
kfireafter on what may be considered a disappointing absence from the 
tetorns for 1876-77 of any extraordinary large exports of grain and 
fobe for the famine districts of the Deccan, these Provinces being 
tommonly believed to be so well able to meet such a demand ; for it 
**a in April and May 1877 (the excluded months) that the largest 
•iports in that dire<$ion took place, and what came to the stations 
••long the line in the Nagpur country and the Nerbudda valley for 
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export in those months was more than the most strenuous efforts of 
the railway could take away. These extraordinary exports will conse- 
quently not appear in the returns of the year to which they 
properly belong, but in the year following. 

2. On receipt of the Circular of June 1876 above referred to, 
instructions were issued to all Deputy Commissioners to supply their 
Trade-registering Clerks with registers having the new classification 
of goods, according to which the trade was to be entered in future, 
and to bring the system into operation at once, making the best 
arrangements they could to recast the recorded trade of the two pre- 
vious months (April and May 1876 now to become the first two month 
of the year), so as to fit into the classification now ordered. To ensure 
accuracy and uniformity, translations of the classified list in Hindi 
and Marathi were at the same time distributed to Deputy Commis- 
sioners. In the same way the Railway Companies Agents were asked 
to remodel the returns they furnished to this office of railway-borne 
trade, and I have to acknowledge with thanks the readiness with which 
this perhaps troublesome request was complied with, — except that the 
East India Railway Agency has stated its inability to give separately 
European and Indian piece goods, no such distinction being maintained 
in the goods traffic registers of that agency. It is said that when booking 
piece goods for despatch, the consignors do not always 'declare' them to 
be European or Indian, but as the difficulty is not experienced on die 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, it will rest with the Government of 
India to take such action as it may think called for. At the same 
time the Governments of Bengal and the North- West Provinces were 
communicated with on the subject of trade-registering posts on the 
frontier conterminous with those Provinces, and the question of 
sharing the expenditure for the maintenance of the posts was deferred 
pending the decision of the Government of India as to whether the 
charge for trade registration generally was to be an Imperial or Pro- 
vincial one. That decision, making the charge a Provincial one, me 
received late in the year, when a further revision of the establishments 
along the whole frontier took place, and the question remains whether 
it is worth while seeking to apportion any snare of the expenditure 
to the two Governments named, seeing that it is very small where the 
frontiers are conterminous. 

3. Paiagraph 7 of the Resolution of June 1876 above referred to 
directs two sets of returns to be prepared— 

(1.) — Trade with Foreign countries external to British India. 

(2.)— Trade with other British Provinces or Native territory in 
India. 

The tables and the comments thereon being kept separate. Ttae 
being no direct trade from these Provinces with countries external te 
British India, only one set of tables, that representing " trade with ' 
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" other British Provinces and Native territory in India" has been 
prepared, which show (1) the trade with Bombay, North-Western 
Provinces, Bengal and Madras, whose confines touch these Provinces 
at intervals along the frontier, and (2) the trade with Native territory 
in India, including the Nizam's territory and Berar on the south-west, 
and the Central India Native States, such as Indore, Malwa, Gwalior, 
Rewah, Ac on the north-west and north. The returns also show, as 
requested in paragraph 9 of the Resolution, how much of this trade 
has been carried by rail, by river and by road. In this place it may 
be as well to mention one defect in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
returns. They do not give the destination of goods taken up in these 
Provinces as exports, nor from whence have come goods put down here 
as imports. Every thine that this railway takes away and brings is 
put down as trade with Bombay ; but in the year under report, large 
quantities of grain exports are known to nave gone to the famine 
districts of Madras by this railway, branching off from Oallian near 
Bombay ; and the way in which the returns are prepared do not admit 
of any separation of this from the general westward trade with 
Bombay. This defect is all the more to be regretted, as the year 
under report is the first in which any large trade was done with 
Madras districts direct. It was known in previous years that some 
trade in tobacco and piece goods was carried on with Madras, but 
as they were comparatively small items, it was not thought advisable 
to press the matter of their separation in the Bombay returns, con- 
sidering the labour such separation would involve. To some extent, a 
similar defect runs through the East India Railway returns; for 
instance all exports taken by that railway are entered as for the 
North-Western Provinces, whereas some of the articles may be for 
Calcutta and some perhaps for the Panjab. The returns in fact give 
the direction of the trade as it leaves and enters these Provinces, not 
the ultimate destination of each article, and it is as well that this should 
be distinctly known. Moreover the returns do not, as in former 
years, give the through trade, or that which is not taken up or set down 
at any station in these Provinces. 

4. Taking the form of returns for exhibiting the external trade 
of the country is another set of returns now presented for showing 
the import and export trade of each large Town, in compliance with 
paragraph 8 of the Resolution already quoted. 

& I am sorry I cannot say more for the accuracy of these Trade 
Returns than what my remarks in the first three paragraphs of last 
year's Minute on the character of the registering agency employed, 
would warrant. The returns have been amplified, and a more syste- 
matic classification of goods has been decided upon ; but the agency 
is very much the same as before, both in quantity and quality, and 
so long as some only of the main avenues of traffic can be watched, 
and the Provincial resources can afford to maintain no larger estab- 
lishments than they do now, so long as the registering clerks cannot 
legally stop the traffic and are authorized only to make the best esti- 
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mate they can, of weight and value, of the passing trade — so long will 
the returns be what they always were, an approximate representation 
of the trade of the country and no more ; and if sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes for which they were originally designed in these 
Provinces, it is hoped they will, when compiled with the returns of 
adjoining Provinces as appears to be the intention, enable any intel- 
ligent enquirer, in a general way at least to (to quote from paragraph 
4 of the Resolution of June 1876), " trace country merchandize from 
" the place of production to that of consumption in India or to the 
" sea port when intended for export, and imported merchandize from 
" the sea port to the place 01 consumption or to the frontier when 
" re-exported by laud-" 



SECTION I. 

Trade Registration* 

6. I have already touched on this subject in the preceding remarks, 
and it will not be necessary to particularize the result of the petty 
revisions effected in different districts to ensure a fuller registration 
than was possible in previous years. It is only along the eastern 
frontier that any considerable addition has been made with the view 
of ascertaining the trade with the Madras coast districts, which being 
carried by droves of pack bullocks, whose course is determined more 
by the existence of forage and water along the routes than by other 
considerations will even now escape registration to some extent* As 
much as possible has been done by placing the registering posts at 
distant hill passes, where the traffic converges, but it is just at these 
places, wild in the extreme, and with a bad repute for health, that it 
is difficult to place an establishment and keep it efficient for long. The 
registration of the road traffic all round the frontier is accompanied 
with similar and other difficulties, but it is fortunate that the bulk of 
the external trade is carried by the railways, westward by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and northward by the East India Railway, 
whose agents supply the returns in all the detail required, and these 
returns are believed to be fully reliable. 



SECTION IL 

The Trade Routes. 

7. The traffic westward is mainly carried by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway on two lines, one running from Jubbulpore through 
the Nerbudda valley and the rich corn lands of Narsingbpur and 
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Hoshangabad to Bhosawal, where it meets the line from Nagpur, and 
thence proceeds through Khandesh to Bombay. From Nagpur to Bho- 
sawal the line passes through the best cotton districts in India and 
during the year, Hinganghat, by which name the best of Indian cottons is 
known to the commercial world, was linked to it by what is officially 
styled the <' Wardha Valley State Railway/' This line branches off 
from the Wardha Station, and to Hinganghat is 18^ miles, On this 
short length a daily train service was started from the 15th February 
1877. The line was however in work departmen tally from the com- 
mencement of the year, and after being closed for the monsoon months 
was again formally declared open to Hinganghat. Up to the close of 
the year there were 12,243 passengers and 19,000 tons of merchandise 
conveyed by this branch, bringing in an income of Rs. 22,937 for the 2d 
weeks of working, but the charges for working the line with maintenance 
charges and interest on rolling stock is calculated at Rs. 25,677, leaving 
a small deficit which is only to be expected in the unfinished condition 
of the line. Beyond Hinganghat the line runs for 23 miles further to 
Warora where the collieries are at work, snd to this place coal and ma- 
terial trains only are at present run. The cost of construction up to 
close of the year was Rs. 45,54,089 or nearly half a million sterling, of 
which Ra 7,50,757 were expended within the year. The importance 
of this line to the cotton traffic is very great, Hinganghat being the 
centre for a large circle of cotton growing lands in Wardha and Chanda 
and Berar, and there being two European cotton pressing companies 
there, which together in the past year full pressed 32,000 bales for 
foreign shipment From Warora, the terminus of this branch railway, 
i, metalled and bridged road of 26} miles in length to Chanda is nearly 
completed, having been commenced in February 1874 on an estimate of 
Rs. 1,05,700. During the year the expenditure on this section and 
lower sections of the road from fiori towards Chanda cost Rs. 8,638. 
Hinganghat is also linked by a road running through the best cotton 
lands with Poolgaon on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. This road 
was of immense use in past years before the railway had entered the 
valley. It is kept in good order as a feeder road, and cost last year in 
repairs Rs. 1,141. Chanda lies south-east of Warora, and Berar on the 
west with the river Wardha between. Besides cotton, the country is 
noted for its produce of linseed and gingelly for which a large demand 
exists for the European markets. I will speak of coal carried on this 
line later on when treating on mineral resources, and will continue here 
the subject of communications. 

8. From the railway" terminus at Nagpur a proposal has been 
several years under consideration for constructing a railway eastward 
towards Chhattisgarb where wheat, rice and all agricultural produce are 
raised in superabundant quantities, so much so that Chhattisgarh is 
popularly styled the granary of this part of India. The project has 
received the approval of the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India, and during the year under review a party of Engineers took upt 
the final surveys of the whole line to Kallianpur near Raipur 121 \ miles 
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in length. This work was completed, but as the Government of India 
have not yet finally decided on the guage to be adopted the necessaiy 
calculations to the preparation of plans and estimates are in abeyance, 
and the famine interfering the Engineering staff was dispersed early 
in the present year. Thus a further postponement of this very impor- 
tant project has become inevitable. The guage to be adopted on this 
line is certainly a primary consideration as were it ultimately to be 
prolonged to touch the open line any where about Ranigunj its charac- 
ter as the shortest communication between Bombay and Calcutta would 
be enhanced very materially. It was decided however daring the year 
to explore the country beyond the proposed terminus near Raipur in 
the direction of Sambalpur in the extreme east of the Province bor- 
dering on the tributary Mehalsof Bengal, and an experienced Engineer 
and staff were deputed to carry out this work. 

Three routes were suggested, — (1) from the terminus vi& Bilaspur 
to Korba, (2) from the terminus to Bilaspur and thence by a route 
generally parallel to the course of the river Mahanadi to a point on iti 
left bank near Sambalpur, and (3) from the terminus vi& Raipur to 
Sambalpur direct. The three routes were 220 miles, 154 miles and 
120 miles respectively, the shortest being the direct one due eastvift 
Raipur to Sambalpur. The report of these rough surveys was placed 
before the Government of India with a Minute from myself on the 
relative merits of each and the effect each would have on the trade and 
general prospects of the country. There is no pressing necessity for 
this extension of the line such as there is for the line to Chhattisgarh. 
Almost half the population of the Central Provinces are here as it were 
Lacked up beyond reach of auy market for their surplus agricultural 
produce. From all parts of Chhattisgarh wheat, rice, linseed, Ac. are 
brought over long distances to Dongargarh (or Kallianpur), 121 miles 
from JNagpur, and there sold off at fabulously low prices to the native 
dealers or agents from Nagpur and Kamptee, from Berar, and latterly 
from Bombay itself. 

From Dongargarh to Nagpur the produce is carried on carts along 
the " Eastern Road/' each cart carrying about a ton, and costing at 
the most favourable rate prevailing about as much as the Railway 
freight to Bombay above 500 miles. Development in Chhattisgarh is at 
a standstill for want of this short length of railway. The means of 
transport by cart and pack bullock is not equal to the demand, and 
notwithstanding that the existence of a metalled road now makes two 
and sometimes three trips in the fair weather possible, a run of a few 
good seasons in Chhattisgarh is as much dreaded by the agriculturist 
as a failure of the crops, for his produce is then a drug in the market 
and he must sell at any price for money to pay the rent of his land. I 
need say no more in this place on the urgency and importance of this 
Chhattisgarh line of Railway as the Government of India are in poses* 
tion of the fullest and most recent information on the subject, and I 
deeply regret that Financial considerations should again necessitate its 
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postponement for a time. The question of the concessions which under 
existing circumstances may fairly be made to a private Company pre- 
pared to undertake the line is now under consideration, and I hope very 
shortly to submit my views to Government on this point, as also on 
certain proposals made by the Chief Engineer to construct the line 
provincislly. 

9. The line of road that now serves the traffic between Ohhat- 
tiagarh and Nagpur, mostly constructed in past years, is now 
being completed in its upper sections on "which Rs. 75,000 were ex- 
pended during the year, repairs and maintenance on the completed 
portion costing Rs. 66,584. It is in all 175 miles long, and of the 
total of the estimates for its construction Rs. 15,70,224, the amount 
expended up to the close of last year was Rs. 13,19,668. Some small 
bridge work and metalling remain to be done, but when done there 
will remain the Wynganga river unbridged, as too large a work to be 
undertaken for the present or pending the decision on the railway 
project above referred to. The river is crossed during the fair 
weather by a temporary trestle bridge which cost last year Rs. 2,837, 
and in this way the road may be said to be open for cart traffic from 
end to end for the greater portion of the year. A ferry toll levied 
at this crossing realised last year Rs. 8,853-8-6, and a road toll taken 
farther up realised Rs. 9,259. 

The trade on this line of road in the past year was in some 
measure checked by untimely rains in the transport season ; goods 
in transit had to be put under such shelter as could be secured, and 
tbe rivers continued unfordable for unusually long intervals, — grain 
and seeds, the two principal articles, coming from Chhattisgarh thus in 
large measure arrived at Nagpur during the two dry months following 
tbe close of the year, for which the returns are made up. Still the 
extraordinary demand and high prices prevailing at Magpur drew 
larger supplies than in the preceding year, the imports increasing — 

from 1,167,901 Mds. valued at Rs. 20,71,735 in 1875-76. 
to 1,248,424 „ valued at Rs. 21,76,568 in 1876 77. 

The return trade mainly consisting of salt, piece goods, metal 
manufactures Ac. also increased— 

from 104,301 Mds. valued at Rs. 9,61,762 in 1875-76. 
to 107,752 „ valued at Rs. 9,67,705 in 1876-77. 

These particulars are referred to here parenthetically as by the 
scheme of registration now in force all internal movement of trade, 
such as the above, is not to appear in the Returns. 

As much as possible is being done by Deputy Commissioners 
from available Local Funds to link the interior of their districts with 
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this trunk road to Chhattisgarh, as, in Bhandara, which it ente 
diately after leaving the Nagpur district, the road to Tumsar 
was metalled at a cost of Ks. 2,270, with a drain at Sausar 
Rs. 959, and other repairs Rs. 4,819. Tumsar is the centa 
for a large part of northern Chhattisgarh and Bhandan^ noi 
by the eastern road, and in the Chhattisgarh Railway projet 
referred to it was decided to run the line through this place 
sideration of its commercial importance. In the Raipur distri 
the road then enters and where it ends, the cost of oonstru 
feeder lines was in the year Rs. 9,726, the main feeder being 
direction of Bilaspur, in which district the cost incurred was R 
for construction and Rs. 4,678 for repairs and maintenance 
Raipur eastward to the coast districts of Madras there are lite 
regular made roads whatever, and there is only a fair weather 
Sambalpur the most eastern district of the Central Provinces, 
communication is maintained with Cuttack by the Mahann 
and by a fair weather road parallel with the river. The dista 
so great and the country so wild and difficult in this par 
Province that very little has been attempted beyond making 
nication in the fair weather possible, ana only a small bridge i 
during the year on the Ranchi road. The river navigatio 
precarious, and even dangerous at many points from rocks an< 
Still, last year 56,000 maunds of grain, seeds and some cot 
exported down this river, the return boats bringing one a] 
million cocoanuta and 4,866 maunds of other goods. The 
generally navigable from June with the coming in of the 
freshes to February and even later for the smaller kinds < 
The larger boats carry from 250 to 120 maunds, and with a h 
go down from Sambalpur to Cuttack at the rate of 60 mil 
the return journey taking from 3 to 6 weeks according to t 
of the river. Navigation for six months of the year for larj 
boats extends up the river to Seorinarain in the Bilaspur dist 
which place to Sambalpur the transit may be accomplished 
6 days in favorable conditions of the stream. 

10. Thus as much as possible has been done in the ] 
previous years to establish premanent road communication 
Eastern districts. Northward from Nagpur a first class road 1 
in length runs through the large Military Cantonment of i 
the Sadr Bazar of which place is a great depdt for grain, 
crosses the Kanhan river by a masonry bridge of 12 spai 
feet each, one of the largest and most successful undertaking 
Public Works Department in these Provinces, and thence cc 
northwards ascends the Sautpura range at Khtfrai and after 
through the wheat country of Seoni descends into tbe £ 
▼alley and so reaches Jubbulpore where the river is crossed by 
porary fair weather bridge. The traffic between Jubbulp 
Nagpur by this trunk road is not so great as it was before the 
of the railway through the Nerbudda Valley, by which most 
supplies and passengers now come round to Nagpur, but tt 
importance has thus in a measure diminished it is still a 
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feeder to the railway terminus at Nagpur and equally so to the railway at 
Jubbulpore, communication being maintained by it all the year through, 
jfepaire and maintenance on this line cost last year Rs> 65,880, and 
jfcree feeder lines to it in the Seoni district cost Rs. 2,783. West of 
*ffarai «n the.plateau of the Sautpuras lies the district of Chhindwara 
^pdisome reputation £cur raising opium, sugar cane, potatos, besidQ 
Ike ordinary cultivation ef the country ; here also cattle breeding on a 
farge scale is carried on. The district is connected with the Nagpur 
terminus by what is called the " North-west road/ 1 77 miles in length. 
Hid its maintenance and repairs cost last year Rs. 13,500, and Rs. 2,215 
Here spent from local funds in repairs on the continuation of this road 
from Chhindwara toward the Pachmarhi sanitarium. 

11. After Nagpur, the next great centre of traffic is Jubbulpore, 
W tbe through railway line between Calcutta and Bombay* As the 
joint of junction of tbe northern and western railway systems Jijbbul- 
jore has become a depdt for merchandize and the head-quarters 
of an Agency business of ho small proportions. Every endeavour 
has been made to open permanent communication with it from the 
neighbouring districts, and besides the trunk road above mentioned 
oonnecting it with Nagpur vi& Seoni a road to Mandla eastward is under 
construction, and had expended on it during the year Rs. 47,390, with 
. lepairs to completed sections costing Rs. 2,353. When completed this 
road will attract a good deal of traffic from Bilaspur, from which dis- 
trict even now grain and other agricultural produce come to Jubbulpore 
after climbing the eastern face of the Sautfmra ghats at Chilpi. Beside 
the Jubbulpore branch of the East Indian Railway, Jubbulpore is con- 
nected with Mir2apur vi& Rewah by a first class road constructed 
aany years ago, the repairs to which and other branch feeder roads 
tost Rft. 7,610 in the past year, the Local funds also contributing 
B8. 8,430. From Jubbulpore westward the railway after grossing the 
Nerbudda enters the Narsinghpur district and here at the Kareli 
station is joined by the " Saugor Southern Road," 73 miles in length, 
which has been some years under construction, and has cost up to close 
of last year Rs. 10,65,446, the expenditure during the year being 
Rs. 89,230. The road is very nearly completed and already bears some 
traffic, the ferry at the Nerbuddabeingserved by boats of good dimensions. 
Proceeding still westward into the Nerbudda valley the railway next 
taters the Hoshangabad district and is almost immediately joined 
by a road recently undertaken to connect it with the Pachmarhi sani- 
tarium on which Rs. 23,513 were expended during the year. Further 
Vest at the Etarsi station a road, 1 1 miles in length, links the railway 
with the town of Hoshangabad, tbe head-quarters of the Commissioner 
rf the Nerbudda Division, metalling and repairs to this road cost in 
the year Rs. 5,950. Two other railway feeders in this district at 
Itaurni and Sobagpur cost Rs. 9,256 in construction, and Rs. 10,634 
** repairs to completed sections. Seoni and Hardha in this district 
through which the railway line runs are important grain depdts, and 
it them a large business is done with Bombay. Proceeding still fur- 
ther westward the line enters the Nimar district and at Khandwa 
*eeU the « Holkar State railway/' from indore opened during the 
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Spear to the Nerbudda river which it crosses at Barwai by a magnificent 
bridge (for the history of this State Railway, see reports of the Central 
India Agency). Minor feeder roads in this district were maintained in 
repairs at a cost during the year of Bs. 6,167. From Khandwa the 
rail runs not far from the celebrated Asirgarh fort and by the old 
Mohammadan town of Burhanpur where survive to this day the 
peculiar manufacture of rich silk, brocade work, and other costly 
apparel much worn by Native Prince? and the wealthy in all parts of 
India. A little beyond Burhanpur the rail leaves the Central Pro- 
vinces to join the Nagpur branch at Bhosawul and continue .its course 
through Rhandesh to Bombay, 

12. The Godavery river navigation scheme having been trans- 
ferred to the Madras Government, and as very little traffic from the 
Central Provinces takes that route I need make no comments on 
its service during the year, and will close this section with an abstract 
«>f the total expenditure on communications during the past year, 
Viz.:— 

Rs. 

From Imperial funds — 

Wardha Valley State railway . . . 7,50,757 

From Provincial fund*— 



Construction Rs, 3,22,077 

Repairs „ 1,89,569 



5,11,6m 



3Trom Local funds- 
Construction „ 96,243 
Repairs „ 1,10,022 



2,06,265 
Total ... 14,68,668 



SECTION III. 
Reiource$ of the Country. 



13. This subject will be considered under the heads of agricul* 
tral resKwees, and p&uorafe including coal, manufactures, 
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I. L Agriculture. — The area under cultivation in all the 19 
districts in the past year, compared with the previous year, was— 

' 1867-77 1875-76. 

•Acres. Aoree. 

Rice 4,488,161 S>894,687 

Wheat ... 3,493,874 8,498,420 

Other food grains ... 5,198,934 5,058,867 

Oilseeds ... 1,850,397 1,025,213 

Sugarcane ... 107,805 102,861 

Cotton ... 802,437 754,931 

Opium ... 3,517 4,767 

Fibres ... 26,082 23,158 

Tobacco ... 43,041 53,571 

Vegetables ... 51,970 55,593 

Other crops ... 72,995 63,244 

15,644,703 14,530,312 

The increase of above a million acres is due mainly to the com- 
pletion of the settlement in the Sambalpur district admitting of the 
area of cultivation being approximately stated for the first time, that 
stated in the past and previous years being merely for the K^^W 
portion of the district exclusive of the zamindaries^ 

14. This crop is raised in almost every district, but mostly in 
the three eastern districts of Raipur, Bilaspur, 
*"*• and Sambulpur constituting the Chhattisgarh 

Division, and in Bhandara, Chanda and Balaghat of the Nagpur Di- 
vision. The crop was a good one in the three first mentioned districts,, 
but not so in the three last, from insufficiency of rain at the time the 
crop was approaching maturity. Tank irrigation is practiced in all 
these districts, and there are some magnificent sheets of water in 
Bhandara and Chanda in the Wynganga valley, deserving the descrip- 
tion given it in the early reports as the <' Lake region of the Central 
Provinces." Some of these artificial reservoirs are very ancient, soma 
belong to the modern Maratha period, and most are of sufficient capa- 
city and storeage to survive one or even two years of deficient rain-fall. 
The area of rice, sugar cane, &<x, dependent on these is considerable, 
but far greater is the area of rice dependent on small village tanks . 
which fill or fail with the rain-fall of each year, and greater 
still the rice area on high lands above irrigation level and de- 
pendent wholly on the quantity of rain that may fell naturally 
into the embanked beds prepared for it, and that at the proper 
times. The cultivation is thus surrounded by many anxieties, and a 
year seldom passes by without misfortunes of some kind happening in 
some part of the Province. The total area under the crop in the season 

• These figures include the Area of the Jtilstpur auaiadw is omitted last yeei lot 
*mt ef Returns* 
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tinder consideration was 4,488,151 acres, the increase compared witb 
the previous year being due to the inclusion of the Sambalpur area as 
already explained. The importance of the rice crop as regards the 
food supplies of the people will at once be apparent when it is seen 
that the area under it is equal to one-third the area under all food 
crops, and in the five districts above named it is nearly double the 
whole cultivated area, so that any great failure of rice in these districts 
means to the poorer section of the agricultural classes, no food — or 
rather absolute dependence on the village proprietor for advances of 
grain to be repaid at the next harvest at 25 per cent increase. De- 

Sendence on a single crop and that crop peculiarly sensitive to every 
uctuation of the season often occasions severe local distress, owing to a 
sudden rise in prices, the food supply being met from reserve stocks* 
Absolute failure however of this single crop involves famine over a 
large area of these Provinces. Dr. Balfour in his Cyclopaedia says, — 
"The exclusive culture of rice in Ganjam, Cuttack and northwards 
into lower Bengal has been a cause of much misery and great losses 
of lives from famines occurring through the failures of the periodical 
*' and recent famine literation is sadly confirmatory thereof. 



rains; 



15. Wheat. — I have recently reported at some length* on the 

cultivation and trade in this particular 

» Letter No. 3747-177, dated 28th grain. The area under wheat cultivation 

tt&t^J&SESZ J* J-* was 3,493,374 acres, almost 

ment of Revenue, Agriculture and the same as it was in the preceding 



Commerce. 



fRaipnr 
Bilaapnr 
Sambalpur ... 
Chanda 
Bbandara 
Balagfcat 
Upper Uodarari 



Population. 
1,437,255 
799,254 
1,052,534 
634,431 
664,813 
195,038 
130,976 



Total 



JNagpur 
Wardha 
Seoni 

Chhindwara ., 
Betul 
Nimar 

Hoshangabad., 
Marsinghpur ., 
Jubbulpore .. 
Handla 
Damon 



Population. 

. 631,109 

% 354,720 
407,330 
816,006 

. 284,055 
211,176 
453,884 

.. 839,395 

. 628,859 
213,018 
269,643 

. 627,726 



year. 

Rice. 

Acres. 

1,175,870 

872,985 

990,590 

227,276 

426,605 

267,345 

4,227 



Bice. 
32,887 
2,035 

101,282 
8,719 
17,818 
13,128 
18,021 
27,413 

166,894 
75,283 
65,601 
16,772 



Wheat. 
Acres. 
266,837 
73,906 

63,799 

65,931 

14,904 

171 



4,714,271 3,964,898 475,548 



Total ... 4,686,958 628,258 8,117,826 



Speaking generally it may be 
said that as rice is the 
staple crop in the east- 
ern halff of the Pro- 
vince above a line drawn 
west of Balagbat, Bhan- 
dara and Chanda, so is 
wheat the staple in the 
western half J below that 
line, with Hoshangabad 
as a centre. It may not 
be quite correct to say 
that wheat is the staple 
in all of these western 
districts, as jowar (mil- 
let) shares largely with 
it the area under food 
crop cultivation and in 
the old Maratha districts 
is more the staple food 
of the people than is 
wheat. But the figures 
in the margin will show 
the preponderance of 



Wheat. 
288,637 
292,636 
261,042 
140,988 
194,118 
17,163 
666,988 
286,000 
846,000 
79,602 
204,660 
441,002 



rice cultivation in the one group of districts and of wheat in the other/ 
and by consequence the all-importance of a good kharif season (fall 
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rains) to the former, and of a favourable rabi (spring showers 

heavy dews) to the latter. The returns do not admit of the 

> under millets (jowar, kodo, kutki) and pulses being given sepa- 

ij, but they are mostly kharif crops, ana their position with rice 

wheat in each of the groups of districts may be shown thus s— 









Millets and 




Rice. 


Wheat. 


pulses. 




Acrea. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Eastern group 


.. 3,964,89* 


475,548 


1,591,374 


Western group 


523,253 


3,117,826 


3,607,560 



Kharif. 


ft»l>>. 


5* 


i 


4 


3 



■r in round numbers of millions the relative dependence of each group 
1st the kharif and rabi sowings respectively may be thus indicated—- 

| 

Eastern group 
Western group 

At first sight it may appear that while the Western group of 
fiatricts has a fairer share of its cultivation safely distributed between 
■he autumn and the spring, it has almost as much.at stake in the 
fcharif as the Eastern group ; but it is not quite so, for the bulk of its 
#| millions acres is under jowar, a hardy plant that lives through a 
tertial failure of the monsoon, while most of the 5 J million acres of 
the Eastern group is under rice, which if not literally flooded with 
Fitter after the first transplantation and again when approaching 
Maturity, gives but a poor yield. The difference is material. The 
Cultivation then in the Western group of districts is in every way the 
.more judiciously distributed, wheat occupying nearly half the total 
area as a rabi crop. During the recent special enquiries into wheat 
[Cultivation above referred to, it was ascertained that on an average 
fcr the whole Province about 801bs. of seed are sown per acre — that 
£he out-turn is usually eight-fold or 6401bs. per acre, making for 
tte total area occupied nearly 28 million of maunds — that the local 
•onsumption was 14 million maunds estimated as approximately as 
■possible — that for seed 3£ million would be reserved, and that the 
^exports during the year having reached nearly 3 million — the surplus 
•as 7 J million maunds. This appeared a needlessly large surplus, 
•rid one that with a run of four or five good seasons would be embar- 
lawing ; but it was after all only equal to a six months' consumption 
«£ the wheat-eating people, widely distributed, and even allowing a 
ion of good seasons and accumulating surpluses, there would be in 
fcur years only a reserve stock m the country equal to two years' 
tcrosumption, — and the popular belief is that that is the usual reserve 
Mock. 

The past season for wheat was generally a good one, but rains at 
forest tune did some injury, and it was late in coming to market. A 
splendid crop was raised in the Nagpur Model farm on well manured 
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and irrigated land, and from sowings of 401b. seed per acre, the en 
turn was— 

Julalea wheat 1,600 lbs. or 19| maunds per acre (26} bushels.) 
White wheat 2,200 lbs. or 26 J do. (36f do. ) 

The latter being valued by a Bombay exporting Firm at 12*. 3d. per 
cental in Liverpool. 

16. Other food cropt. — These have been already referred 
in the preceding paragraph as occupying 5,198,934 acres, the incroaa 
over last year being due to the inclusion of the Sambalpur cultivatia 
as already described. They include the millets {jowar y hodo, hutk 
fyc.) and pulses (tur, ma8ur> lak> peas, gram, &c.) mostly kharif i 
autumn crops* 



17. Taking all food grains together, there were 13480,4591 
against 12,080,586 acres in the previous year, the additional millki 
being mostly the extra cultivated area of the Sambalpur t" m 
brought on the returns for the first time as already explained. St 
in round numbers, there were 13 million acres under food crops J 
a population of 8 million souls, or If acres per head. This 
apparently a higher average than prevails in other parte of India,, i 
the following comparison will show : — 

Aorat per haaid 

Acret million. Population millions. population. 

Central Provinces ... 13 8 1-62 

Panjab ... 17| 17 J 1- 

Oudh ... 7* 11 0-69 

North- Western Provinces ... 244 29| 0-82 

Bombay ... 11 4 16 072 

The explanation being probably that in the Central Province^; 
where population is sparse on the whole, the system of husbandry i* 
careless and wasteful ; where, land being plentiful is widely broke* 
up, instead of cultivation being kept within manageable areas, **&< 
well cultivated. 

It would be interesting to know how much in an ordinary ye* 
was the total out-turn of all food crops ; how much the eonsnmptit*; 
the reserve for seeds; the surplus— and of the surplus how mnA 
exported ; but the data are not very reliable, the agricultural retail* 
though much better than they were, are still somewhat defectir»; 
and there is much difference of opinion as to the quantity of seed 
sown per acre for the different crops. Consumption is usually accepted 
as 5 maunds or 4001bs. per head of population per annum, bat for 
cattle the consumption is an unknown quantity. The rery rudssk 
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estimate only can therefore be attempted, and the following is perhaps 
ms approximate as it can be made, the figures representing millions — 

Maunds 

mil lions* 

Total production ... ... ... 95 



Consumption 
Seed 

Cattle feed 
Export 
Waste 



40 
H 

H 

) 



Surplus ... ... ... ... 87 

a surplus of little more than seven months' consumption. 

18. Oil seeds. — These include linseed, castor, gingelly or til 
«nd other, and occupied 1,350,397 acres, the increase over the previous 
year being considerable owing to the continued unlimited aemands 
tor seeds for the European market. These are mostly rabi crops 
requiring little care after once well above the ground, but very subject 
to caterpillar which a few cloudy days bring on the plants in destruc- 
tive numbers. They require good land, but no irrigation, and the 
yield is very plentiful Should the foreign demand continue as it has 
for the past few years, the profits to the agriculturist which this crop 
will bring him, will be very great, considering that in past years it 
was but a small article of export. Linseed is the most generally and 
largely cultivated, the oil expressed from it being used for lighting 
and culinary purposes, and trie crushed seed or cake, a nutritious food 
for cattle,— very often it is the only food they get. 

19. Cotton. — The past season was generally a good one for 
cotton, except that late rains injured the quality a little. There were 
902,437 acres under the crop, the increase over the previous year 
being nominal, as due to the extra area in Sambalpur being brought 
on the returns for the first time. Nagpur and W ardha are the two 
districts in which it is most raised, and where the best qualities are 
produced, 32,000 bales full pressed at the Mills at Hinganghat having 
Wen exported in the past year from the Wardha district. The 
average yield is usually estimated at 50 lbs. cleaned cotton per acre, 
and at that rate the produce of the year was above 40 million lbs. or 
358,231 cwt. The true yield is probably greater, as in ordinary 
cultivation in the Model Farm last year the out-turn was 102 lbs. per 
acre, and on irrigated and manured land 326 lbs. 

30. Other crops need not be particularised, as there is nothing in 

^^ tbe circumstaDces of the year as affecting 

' them noteworthy. Nor is there anything 

special to say about silk, as pending the 

enquiries instituted by the Government of India, into the Continental 

methods of improved spinning and dyeing nothing was done during the 
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year. The Tasar silk can be produced in large quantity in several Ik 
trtcts of these Provinces where the propagation of the worm is i 
understood, and if by improvement* in spinning and dyeing it can 
prepared to European taste a very large industry may be establish* 
j AC here. Nor is there much to say about La 

the propagation of which was undertake 
by the Forest Deparment as an experiment to test whether it could h 
produced largely in the forest tracts and economically so. As yet* bo* 
ever, there has been little success, the past season not having I 
favourable ; but the experiments will be contiuued for another seasoi 
or two before being pronounced upon. I might mention here the tesol 
of an experiment also carried out by the Forest Department, for thi 
Paper atock. production of paper stock from barabos 

which grows in great plenty in our forest* 
For want of better machinery the ordinary sugar mill of the countijfc 
with upright wooden rollers worked by two pairs of bullocks was usei 
A certain portion of the crushed stems were boiled in pure watte 
in the ordinary sugar boiling pans which are 6 feet in diameter as{ 
18 inches deep ; another portion was boiled in an alkaline solution 
made by dissolving the crude soda of the bazar in the water ; and a 
third portion was dried as it left the crushing mill. 800 lbs. of fiixt 
were thus obtained from 6,570 lbs. weight of green bamboo steal 
which is equal to a produce of paper stock of 12 per cent of raw mat* 
rial employed, or about 10 per cent only if the unboiled specimen won 
to be subjected to further treatment. With better appliances, 15 per 
cent (the produce generally yielded) might be obtained. The cost rf 
tbe experiment was Bs. 48-9-9, without including the value of tha 
bamboo cut in the forest or the fuel employed, but working on a larger 
scale it is calculated that a ton of paper stock would cost Rs. 108. It is 
intended however before doing more in these Provinces to wait the 
result of similar experiments in British Burmah where suitable machi- 
nery is being employed. 

21 . II, Manufacture*.— It will not be necessary to go over tU 
list of these, as I have noted on them in previous reports and there « 
not much to distinguish them from similar manufactures in other parti 
of India. The history of the year would however be incomplete without 
mention of the spinning and weaving mills set up at Nagpur. I had re- 
marked inprevious'years on the decline of the manufacture of cotton clott 
consequent on the growing taste for European machine made stufis ami . 
that this indigenous industry was likely to be sorely tried by tbe mills 

. , w , then being set up at Nagpur. These milk 

^Cotton Spinning and WeariDg commenced work on t ^ Ut J^^ 1837 

(the day of the Proclamation festivities is 
honor of which they were named the " Empress Spinning and Weaving 
Mills"). The capital of the Company is £150,000, in 3,000 shares all 
paid up. The mills are under the intelligent management of a Parses 
gentleman who has travelled in Europe, and there for some yean 
studied the system of working. A fair staff of European Engineers, 
Weaving and Spinning Masters is employed, besides about a thousand 
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factory hands. tflie homiriril horsb power* of the engines ft 428, tfrotfcJ 
Incr 55D looms and 80,000 spindles df which however only a fe# wfertf 
teAlly At work. There has been somfe difficulty about skilled tfrbfk- 
men, ahd it may take some months Jet before the mills ire in fbll opfej 
ration. For the short ptefiod ddrifag which they haver bfeetf At toot* th0 
outturn was 53,473 lbs. yarn vdlued at Rs. 25*065, and 1,195 yardd 
cloth vklued at Rs. 614, consuming 925 Cwt. of cotton. This is not 
inuch even aK & beginning, and it has scarcely if at all made any im- 
jfression on thfe hand lofam industry, Tn filet the hand loom weaterti 
readily purchase all the yafn that the mills ptodtice and prefer it tor 
imported yarft or hand sptra ydrtf which tote necessarily dearer* 

22. T?he statistics collected annually 6t the fcottori ^eAvlnfc in* 
„ , dustry, widfe-spread as it is throughout 

Hand loom weaving cotton. every district, are not complete. Acfcorcfc 
ing to the returns however there were 85,947 hand looms at work em- 
ployibg 144,766 workirifefi, and the outturn of the year is estimated at 
Rs. 3,81,889169 worth, which gives an average of Rs. 4 per head of 
population per annum. 



23. Of rill there ffer* 3,98$ hahd looms at work Employing 9,389 
Silk< workmen, but the outturn has not beta 

estimated for the past year, several Deputy 
Commissioners reporting that the data are wanting; Softie years ago the 
Outturn was estimated at Rs. 73,96,598 worth, including in- this the 
Kch silk and brocade wofk of Burhanpur; 

24. In blanket weaving, that is fcoarse '6am*fe' trted tnofetly by 
^^ the labouring classes, there were 4,859 toomi 

at work employing 9,503 workmen, and the 
outturn ttas tallied at As. 3,16,79Sf. 

25; Other fibres, principally hetap, for fnakitfg gtinny bags* Ac,* 
MkrA^MAfto. J he »^ine used can hardly be caJM * 

loom, but such as tt is there were 9,363 atf 
work employing 14,301 persons/ the outturn of the year being estimated 
at Rs. I,71jl04. 

!Fhese statistics do nbt take account of the large number of work 
people, principally women, engaged in spinning and reeling; of whom 
there must be many thousands who make it either an exclusive or occa* 
fti&blll occupation in every villages 

26 . II L TKia&tate— The colliery at WarorS in Ae Chatidtf .district 

g^j. is now being regularly worked, th6 tv inding and 

pumping shaft* having bteefr put in good w6rk» 

ftg ortietf At the beginning of the year, and the a come of Water in th4 

toine qntte tinde* control. TW workings sere m the second seam where th* 

* long #aU" *y8tein is said to occasion a l«ss proportion of stack than th* 
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* pillar and stall" system. Still there are 15 per cent of slack raised 
and further improvement is expected* The quality of the coal is much 
the same as described in, former reports, the workings being continued in 
the same seam, and in the lower 4£ feet of it. In the three feet over- 
lying it the coal is believed to be of a better quality, and a few waggon 
lqacb of it have been sent ; to be used in Passenger Locomotives of the 
(Jroat Indian Peninsula Railway. The output of the year was 7,30tf 
tons, a quantity much less than could have been raised had the railway 
been able to take it away; which it was not on account of the with- 
drawal of waggons for carrying grain to the Madras famine districts. 
The working power of the colliery is now ecfual to an! output of 100 
tons of locomotive coal per day, and the native establishment has been so 
well trained to the English system of working that the Superintendent 
expects when at full work to be able to raise the coal at very little over 
lie. 1 per ton for under-ground labour. 

27. The Revenue receipts and expenditure of the year were :— 

Receipts Rs. 40,642 

(or 8,681 tons of coal disposed of out of 10,700 available, the selling 
rate being Rs. 4-10-11 per ton ; of the above quantity the Great Indian 
JPeninsula Railway took Rs. 23,364 worth, and the Wardha Valley State 
Railway Rs. 11,370 worth. 

Expenditure Rs. 67,458, 

of which Rs. 22,052 only were for working establishment, Rs. 43,950* 
tor coal cutting and raising, and Rs. 1,456 for repairs to buildings. 

i, There was a further expenditure debitable to capital account of 
Rs. 38,178, the total outlay of the year thus amounting to Bs. 1,05,636. 

« 2$. The Mining Engineer has been very successful in training 
fjis native etablishment as will be seen from the following extract from 
his report of last year : — "It is worthy of notice that the natives are quite 
amenable to such rule and order as have to be observed under the 
Mines Regulation Act in Britain ; their general behaviour and atten- 
tion to and observance of the usual signals ; the mode of going down 
£nd coming up ; punctuality in attendance, &c. ; in these, this colliery 
lull compare favourably with a well regulated British colliery." 

• ■ ■ .... .'•.•* 

29. Coal explorations in the Sautpura region of the Nerbudda 

^ . • valley, from which so much was to be expect- 

H^S P V»Uey! Bi m ed \ f successful, were undertaken with the 

' approval of the Qovemment of India, in 1872# 

tinder the advice of Dr. Oldham, the Superintendent of the Geological 

department At Mohpani, at the foot of the Sautpura range, a coal 

prine was being worked at that time by the Nerbudda Coal and Iron 

Company, and it was supposed that coal would be met with underlying 

the alluvium of the open valley. Two borings were accordingly started 
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ly in 1873, one at Gadarwara, a railway station on tie Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway line, and the other at SukakHeri, bajf way between 
Gadarwara and the Mohpani mine. These two borihffs were ultimately 
stopped, the former at a depth of 250 feet, and the Tatter at 491 feet, 
the samples still indicating alluvium! In 1874 two other borings were 
commenced further up in the' Dudhi valley ajb some little distance 
from the foot of the ghat leading up (o the Pachmarhi sanitarium, one 
having reached down to 420 feet, and the other to 450 feet/without result; 
the seteondbojing'was again continued in 1875, was stopped at 473 feet, 
jesun^ed again and stopped at 633 feet in May 1876, the samples still 
she wing the well knotfn variegated sandstones and clays above the coal 
measures. Simultaneously another boring was commenced atToondnee 
in the same neighbourhood, but more accessible which at 187 feet gave 
indication of a carbonaceous deposit, but at 329 feet was Btopped as l ijfc 
lad evidently reached and was penetrating the metamorphic rocks. 
A second boring at Toondnee was'ajso stopped at }7S)i eet'withbujt result. 
Altogether there were 14 borings undertaken, and all have been either 
abandoned or indefinitely suspended, except two, viz. the one in the Dudhi 
valley stopped at 633 feet at the end "of 1876 which was again resumed 
In 1877 and stopped at 719 feet, in Jube last, with the coming-on of th* 
rains. It was originally proposed to carry this boring down to 8>00 feet, 
l>ut this intention has now been abandoned under Mr. Medlicqtt's ad- 
vice. The other is in its .vicinity 'whert there id an exposure of the 
Teichir rocks and some hope of striking coal. This boring was also 
btopped at the close of the working season, at a depth of 285 J feet. 
The total cost of all these trial borings have amounted up to end of 
1876-77 to Ks. 78,746, of which Rs. 22,520 belong to the year under 
review. On the whole, therefore, the coalexplorairons in the Nerbudda 
Valley have not as yet proved successful, and it will mos.t probably be 
necessary to extend the search further away frorh the line of Railway 
^before complete success is obtained. J consider, however, that the ex- 
plorations have been worth the expenditure ihc\irredl There waS* frota 
the first a fear of failure; but looking at the importance of the isstie 
involved it was well that every effort should be made in order to set 
at rest the question whether coal did, or did not, exist in the vicinity Of 
.the Kailway line. * . - ■ * .>,■,.;.>■•! 

30. TfriB colliery at f the foot of the Sautpqra range, running £*»« 

tu v v r, iv ^ * lell with the Nerbudda valley commence* 

to&*^^Z^. >~S% "?V ^t *ere was no yield of corf 

until J866, and since then the yearly out- 
put has gone on increasing till in 1875 it was 19,4 1 9 tons ; but in 1876 
it fell off to 10,454 tons. The coal is supplied to the Great' Indian 
Peninsula Railway running in the Nerbudda valley between Jubbul'- 
pur and Bbosawul, trie price charged being about Rs. 9 per ton. The 
Company pay a royalty to Government of four annas on every Sty 
.mairods of coal sold. There is nothing calling for special notice in con* 
^cction with this colliery except that during the year a fire occurred 
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in it which was supposed to be the work of an incendiary, but the 
magisterial enguiry ins.tUu,ted at the time could establish this against 
no one, nor was it satisfactorily prpved that the fire was other than a<cci- 
^ental or due \o natural causes? 

J31, Tbe experiments f?r iron making from the ore aft the Warora 

colliery conducted by tjhe Mining Engineer 

Jtq^ m^ufactare. there during the past two or three years have 

not been entirely successful, and it has been, 

Redded to suspend further trials there, and to send working samples 

of ^he ore, limestone and coal to England to be tested on a practical 

gcale at established works where ope or other of the direct processes 

Jqt the DQanjiifactjure of iron is being carried out. These samples in suffi r 

pient quantity have been shipped from Bombay during the year, and 

t}ie result of the trials, now being carried on in England under ,the 

supervision of the Mw n § Engineer, Mr. Ness, may be exjaecte^ 

32. Iron is manufactured after tbe native method in almost every, 
district, and from statistics on the subject collected, there appears to he 
§,893 fqrnacea a,t work employing 21,890 men, and t}ie e^timatetf 
value of the outturp is Rs. 6,86,1251 The Tteppty Commissioner <j£ 
Sapgor reports that iron manufactured ip that ^Lr Let .can hardly .^ 
qold now. at a profi,t owing to the low prices of English iron, and he h£? 
Under consideration a scheme whereby fuel.ma^ be ka<J fr$jp t^e, forest* 
j>y iron, smejtejs .at f&vqrable jates. 

63. Altogether manufactures in this past of the eountey are not 
* very prominent feature in the occupations of the people. They attract 
«ct capital, and without capital and intelligence there can be no develop? 
went. Improvements in the methods employed are never thought of-; 
perhaps there is not a single manufacture that is uotiajrried op at 
the present day as it was centuries ago. Except ifi a carpenter'* or, 
blacksmith's ahop in sojme large town w^here. an English tool may be 
teen, tie implements in the hapds of the workmen are, of tte rudest 
kind and the least conducive to economy of labour. It has been 
^always so, — and now that Europeon manufactures of every kind are 
pouring into the country and by ^hair lower prices take tye $rst {tlace 
lp the opep markets many of tjie indigenous manufactures are in a 
q}ore or less unsatisfactory .condition. Ther^ are a few exceptions, such 
as the manufacture of certain Vjinds of wearing apparel peculiar to cer- 
tain castes and classes $ of irpn, brass and copper domestic ul£P£ilsj in. 
Xorms ar$e£te<J by Majiorpedap and IJindudjiferently^ an4 b^er^'VJ\ic^ 
jnay laat a long time yet free of com petition, but qnly because' there ii 
no foreign competition as yet %t is only by courtesy that tihe Empres^ 
Wills before alluded to cap be looked upon as a ncitjve, attempt tp 
beat back the tide of Manchester goods, by the manufacture of H&n- 
qjiester gop^s gn t^je spot, with Manchester machinery, —and yet it 'i* 
,the only native eflfort that can be pointed to of any advancement in th# 
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Section IV. 
The actual Trade. 

84. This is shown in detail in .the four first tables among tb* 
appendjcea to this paper, and I wiH Kmit the remarks in thi§ section 
to such of the articles of imports and exports as are of most impprtance ? 
>nd the first of these is :-~ 

35. Cotton. — It will be remembered th^t tfye newon was a gene.- 

rally good one fpr this article ftpd that 

-Cqtfcop. though late unseasonable rain injured the 

quality somewhat, fair prices were obtained 

and a good business (Jane. The export trade is mainly with Bombay 

where it goes for shipment Jo England and the continent in full pressed 

bales, the imports being mostly from Eastern Berar into the Hingapghat 

market where it comes to be pressed and forwarded op to pombay, by 

rail. The imports were 26,966 maunds valued at Rs. 4,62,709. while 

the exports were 221,048 maunds valued at $s. $9,13,926 ; Compared 

with the two previous years the imports would stand thus :— 

Mtywdf . Talue Ri. 

I<nports.-rl876-77 ... 26,966 ... 4,62,709 

1875-76 ... 27,076 ... 4,03,68$ 

J8.74-75 ... 36,331 « M 5,74,4^ j 

the exports for the same years being — 

Exports.— 1876-77 ... 221,048 .;. 89,13,92* 
1876-76 ... 141,808 ... 21,80,569 
1*74-75 ... 262,602 ... 98,43,691 

The previous year was a disastrous one to cotton, and the trade in 
lie past season was not quite equal to that of 1874-75, although prices 
were higher. The deterioration in quality may have had something 
to do with the quantity taken, but a larger quantity actualjly went 
from the Wardha jj^trict in which the highest class cotton is raised, 
viz. the Hinganghat staple known to Commerce by that name, and 
the highest prices being gpven here wiH account for the smaHer quan- 
tity being set down at a higher valuation as compared with 1874-75. 
Jn the "Resource" section, paragraph 19, the totaj outturn of the yeg,r 
was estimated at about 40 inillion lbs. or 500,000 maunds, po f;hat the 
exports (after deducting the imports) were equal to two-fifths of the 
total production, three-fifths being retained for local consumption in 
tjhe hand looni manufacture and other purposes to which cotton i$ 
applied, or about 8 lbs. per head of population. I^ijce other .articles 
of agricultural produce much more cotton would be brought to mar- 
ket for export if communication with the interior were easier and less 
costly, and it is to this difficulty that much of the ^^id loom industry 
is beholden for its very existence. It cannot yet be said what effect 
file impress Spinning Mjlls when at full work will hajve on this export, 
as in tLe year under review they had little more than commence^ 
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Thus the imports show a gfadiial decrease in qtianfity with d 
teady rise in price which it is not easy to explain ; and if the figures 
oay be trusted it may indicate, as I suggested last year; that the bet- 
er kinds of country made cloths were being imported in place of the 
oarser hand made stuffs of previous years, the produce of the Mills 
rorking in Bombay, Berar; Indore and elsewhere being classed as 
ountry cloth I It is a fact that the coarse and cheap hand made cloths 
f the Dekhan and Madras ate not now so plentiful in the market as 
iaehine made cloths, whether of Indian manufacture or European.' 
Inch a change in the features of the import trade would necessarily 
ie reflected in the Returns by soirie decrease in quantity and increase 
a price; and the large p'ropo'rtion in the imports of yarn, mostly 
Snropean, might further indicate that the people were taking more 
t> the manufacture of their own clothes with foreign yarn for home 
near and to importing only the better kinds of European and Native 
ioths sttch as their hand looms cannot produce.' This is the proba- 
te explanation j but some portion of the decrease must be due to the 
stablishment pf through trade between Bombay and Indore by the 
[olkar State Railway; 

38. As in the import so in the export trade, the same features 
re apparent, — decrease in quantity and higher valuations— and as it is 
d some extent a re-export trade, tne]same explanation applies generally, 
tat the exports of country made cloths are mostly the manufacture 
f these Provinces; that is 15,497 maunds valued at Rs. 20,78,110. 
q previous yefcrs the entries against 'country cloth* include yarn, and a 
ery close Comparison cannot be instituted ; but the export of yarn, 
ldging from what it was last year, does not appear to be large, and it 
robably is not; so that the problem re-appears under this head also, — 
iminishing quantities and increased prices. I hate noticed above ixi 
espect of imports that the coarser cloths of the Dekhan, Madras, Ac.; 
ere not now being imported as in former years; and that instead 
iaehine made yarn is probably taking its place; If the Conditions are 
le same in other parts of India, at least in those parts which take the 
tentral Provinces nianiifactures; the solution of the problem is ob- 
uned; that isj other Provinces like ourselves take only the better 
lass of manufactures, and it is only the bettef class of stuffs that we 
sport instead of the coarse cheap cloths of former days. This how- 
rer cannot be urged as the only solution as some reduction in quan- 
ty would be due to the through trade with Indore not finding place 
t this year's returns; and some of the increase in prices may be due 

> improved registration; There is no doubt; however; that the fea- 
ires of the cloth trade have been changing in some such tray as I 
ave attempted to show, but there is not data sufficient to apeak with 
srtainty. The importation of machinb made yarn is a prime element 
l the transformation, of the local manufacture, and it is only natural 

> suppose that the effect re-appears in the export trade of that manu- 
kCture;— raffecting quantities in one way and prices in another. The 
iagpur Mills have yet to come into the field with cheap yarn and 
heap cloth, and it will be interesting to watch what effect they will 
■t e oft the import and export trade of future years* 
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39. Though not so large a trade as the at>ove, but in a mea*' 

sure connected with it, notice will here b& 
tnrfd*' r * W * ad manu! *°' taken of the trade in raw and manufactured 

silk for the production of which some of thfe 
Bistricts in these Provinces are peculiarly fitted, and in ifrhich the indus- 
try is of long standing: The figures for the past three years are A 

follow: — _ to , ± % 

tmgbrfo. K . Exports. 

Quantity Value Quantity Vala* 
, Mds. fta. Mdg. Ba. 

ifif74-75.— Silk and silk cocoons i,sl9 2,01,777 5,137 22,92,457 

1875-76. — ditto. 1,254 8,32,203 4,696 22,25,001 

i876-77— Silk raw 161 37,978 148 53,016 

manufactured l,-663 8,82,685 4,385 23,60*401 

1,824 9#0;65S 4,533 24,18,418 

These figures stow some steady progress in ttie industry j but I 
toill not attempt to explain how a slightly smaller quantity in. the 
exports has brought a higher valuation. No analysis is teasible, where- 
as in previous years raw and manufactured silk are lumped together. 
The import of Chinit silk are ihttfctly ffotn Bombay and the JNbrtli- 
Western Provinces, f or the finer fabrics manufactured At BrfrK&npur and 
parts of Nagpur; the manufactured pieces arte perhaps tritfstly from 
Europe; while the felrJorts are iflainly ill the direction of Ifoinbay and 
the Dekhan districts in the shape of niariufactur&t pieces for f ethale wear, 
the raw silk either in cocoons or hanks going to the North- Westerrt 
Provinces: A gooddfeal of this trade probably escape's registration . 
altogether, small parcels tak&i by rail pissing ab personal luggage. 
Besides a good proportion of silk is woven into the borders of cotton 
fabrics, and cannot therefore appear in the returns under this head. 

40. The trade in grain is the next most noticeable, and the 
drain. figures below give it for the past three years :— 

u ..Import*. ... Export*. 

Quantity Value Quantity Vaja* 

Met*. & fids. &■ _ 

1874-7B— Wheat 88;170 66,159 1,020,538 43,50,«» 

Rice 14,641 31,459 430,238 8,05,668 

Other 67,014 1,02,040 1,306,152 17,96,761 

Total 119,825 1,99*658 2,756;928 49,58,666 

1875*76— Wheat 75,549 1*31,149 1;946,801 83,76,676 

Rice 18,583 29,462 415,838 8,8!,O06 

Otter 123,747 1;92,857 1,049,895 11,70,191 

Tbtel 212,829 8;53,468 3,412,534 53,77,861 



L+ 



1376-77—Wheat 166;602 3,18,931 2,855,119 56,15,098 

Gram and pulsd 85,014 1,11,454 1,161,422 17,87,11* 

Other spring crops 27,100 64,616 325,127 5,06,068 

Rice husked 10;O28 26,953 951,484 13;35,22f 

Rice unhusked 5,376 11,206 30,819 30,512 

Other rain crops lil,909 1,98,189 &87>445 6^78,253 

Total 396)029 7,31)349 MU,416 »9r42*8»i 
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The imports were mostly from the Central India Native States, 
coming in across the Nerbudda to Hoshangabad and from Bewah 
into Jubbulpore to the railway for re-exportation westward into Bom- 
bay and the famine districts of Madras. The great bulk of the ex- 
ports also took that direction, and it will be noticed that the exports 
in the past year were nearly double those of the previous two years, 
havirg amounted to nearly 200,000 tons valued at a million sterling. 
Large as such an export trade is it might have been very much more 
had the railway only been able to take it away, for the accumulations 
at the railway stations along the line all through the Nerbudda valley 
from Jubbulpore, and from Nagpur to the Wardha, were unprecedented; 
and at this present time of writing seven months after the close of 
the year, very little impression has been made on these heaps not- 
withstanding that the railway has been doing all it could in the 
interval, and that further additions to the heaps have been largely 
stopped by the news of the inefficiency of the railway having spread far 
and wide. Not only was there the extraordinary demand from the famine 
districts for rice, jowar and pulse, but there was an unprecedented 
brisk demand for wheat for foreign export, and the quantity that went 
was double what it was in the preceding year, when it was double 
what it was in 1874-75. This is the most hopeful feature in the re- 
turns, for while the famine is temporary, the foreign demand may 
become permanent. It lasted through an abnormal period of high 
prices and every discouragement in transport, ana if so, the ex* 
pectation may not be too sanguine, that with a fall in prices after the 
famine demand has ceased, it will continue and even exceed all pre- 
vious proportions. The Deputy Commissioner of Wardha remarks, u our 
cultivation (of wheat) has vastly increased; most of our export (which 
includes some grown in Chanda, the south of Nagpur and in Bhandara) 
has been, not to meet the temporary demand of the famine, but the 
comparatively permanent demand of the English market/' 



41. After grain, oilseeds may fitly be considered, as they make 
up the next largest trade in agricultural produce. The figures for 
the past three years are as follow : — 



1874-75— Oilseeds of all 
descriptions 
1875-76.— ditto. 
1876-77 — Linseed 



Imports. 

Quantity Value 

Hdi. Bs. 



44,363 
Mustard and rape 4*383 
Til or gingelly 46,613 
Other oilseeds 12,035 



Exports. 

Quantity Value 

Mds. Bs. 



77*15 5 2 , 12,051 808,806 25,88,635 * 
102,253 2,90,659 1,718,9 1 7 48,43,908 



1,18,178 
15>376 

1,54,816 
23,237 



1,095,478 

34,305 

261,444 

44,293 



36,85,02a 

80,87& 

8,26,702 

1,01,962 



107,394 3,11,607 M35>520 46,94,567 
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The imports are mostly from Berar and Malwa towards the rail- 
way lines in these provinces to which they come for re-exportation* 
while the exports are almost wholly in the direction of Bombay to 
meet the European demand. This export trade was being rapidly 
developed during the past few years, but it seems to have received a 
slight check in the year under consideration owing to lack of carrying 
power in the railwav and the preference given by it to grain export 
tor the famine districts. 



42. The trade under this heading is difficult to compare owing 

to the way in which the returns have been pre- 
Provisiona. pared for the past three years. Oil though 

largely used in the dietary of the natives is used also for lighting and 
other purposes, but is lumped with ghee, a provision, in the old re- 
turns ; in the same way oilman's stores is lumped with "miscellaneous 
European goods" and these cannot now be separated, but to some 
extent a comparison can be instituted, and I give below the figures for 
the past three years as they stand in the returns : — 

Imports. Exports. 

Quantity Value Quantity Value 

aids. Ks. Mds. Ha. 

1874-75.— Ghee and oil 11 ,465 2,25,597 40,820 5,61,953 

1875-76.— Ghee and oil . 11,477 2,03,098 46,227 8,10,887 

1876-77.— Oils 6,:3<J4 1,08,129 9,466 1,08,221 

Ghee 7,520 1,87,541 40,481 9,22,849 

Other provisions 14,398 8,41,871 2,363 83,108 

Thus ghee and oil taken together it is seen that the trade has been 
steadily increasing ; the imports being mainly from parts of Khandesh 
(Bombay Presidency) and Holkar's Nimar into British Nimar, and 
the exports mainly from the valley of the Wardha towards Bombay. 
This export trade was unknown in years before the advent of the rail- 
way, and has been progressing ever since. Under " other provisions*' 
the import trade is mainly European oilman's stores from Bombay : 
what the trade was in previous years cannot be ascertained as already 
explained. 

43. Above I have dealt mostly with those articles in which 
there is a large export or in which export is the main feature ; 1 will 
now treat of a few in which import is the characteristic, and the first 
among these is— • 

44. The figures for the past three years 
Wli stand thus :— 

Imports. Exports. 





Quantity Mdi . 


Value Rs. 1 


Quantity Mds. 


Value Ba, 


1874-75 
1875-76 
1876-77 


991,180 

1,061,779 

987,323 


31,64,002 
36,C0,723 
39,96,410 


32,750 
43,875 
32,139 


1,54,527 
1,94,369 
2,05,948 
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The quantities are very much the same, prices showing a slightly 
upward tendency. The facts are, however, otherwise, for the quanti- 
ties imported are known to be on the increase ; and if we could sepa- 
rate from the previous year's returns what was in the past year carried 
through by the Holkar State Railway it might be possible to show 
this. There was a slight decrease in the imports from the Eastern 
coast districts, and some lake salts at Saugor liberated from the 
bonded warehouse there on payment of duty, which appeared among 
the imports of previous years, may have checked the consumption of 
the western coast salts in the Vindhyan districts ; but these were pro- 
bably over- balanced by what was lost in the through trade just estab- 
lished. In the same way, as regards prices, the upward tendency 
which the returns show is not due to increase in price but to increase 
in accuracy of registration, for in the past year the figures given 
declare the average price to be 10 seers per rupee, which it was in 
some districts, and even cheaper, but not in all ; in the previous year 
the average shown was 11 J seers, and in the year before that 12 J 
seers, which was the case only in Nimar and Nagpur, but not in the 
majority of districts. As averages the prices of these two years are 
not quite accurate, and the average for the past year is nearer the mark. 

45. The re-exports are insignificant, and consist of small sup- 
plies going through Sambalpur into the Hazaribaug districts and 
through Jubbulpore into Rewah and the Native States in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

46- The total imports thus supply for consumption about 10 lbs. 
per head <rf population per annum, which is a considerable improvement 
over previous years ; the cost of 10 lbs. is 8 annas, and the present duty 
on that quantity is equal to a poll-tax of 5 annas per head of popula- 
tion. This again is an improvement on two or three years ago when 
the tax was Rs. 3 per maund, and the selling price of salt 14 lbs. per 
rupee, for supposing the rate of consumption to have been the same, 
the poll-tax then was 6 annas per head of population. The loss to the 
revenues by this measure was, to a large extent, recouped by the 
abolition of the inland customs line extending from Sambalpur iii the 
east to Nimar in the west, a length of above 300 miles, and the gain to 
the consumer was not only the fall of one anna in the duty but a fall of 
2| annas in the price. I will not repeat what I said at page 18 of my 
Minute on the returns for 1874-75 of the moral effect on the people of 
the removal of this long length of inland customs line, except thai 
experience fully confirms the policy of the measure, and that the sub- 
stituted arrangements for the collection of the duty, still incomplete 
perhaps in some respects, are working satisfactorily. 

47^ Sugar is the next largest article of foreign import ; it is no- 
where refined in these Provinces, and the con- 
Sll8a^, sumption is met by importations of Mauritius 

sugar from Bombay and the fine-grained white sugar manufactured in 
the North-West Provinces ; the latter article goes largely through the 
Central Provinces into the Nutive States of Central India, paying a 
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light duty of Re. 1 per maund as it crosses tlie Customs line on the 
frontier, and so appears as an export, with the coarse brown sugar 
(goor) manufactured here, which also goes largely in the same direc- 
tion. The figures for the past three years are — 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Mds. fa. Aids. Ra. 

1874-75.— Sugar and goor 376,650 29,81,672 18G,299 18,81,787 



1875-76 



do. 



321,416 28,79,976 255,281 26,23,456 



1876-77.— Sugar, refined 269,755 23,17,527 124,784 14,93,425 
unrefined 4,405 17,093 111,540 6,49,377 



274,160 23,34,620 236,324 22,42,802 

The imports seem to have fallen off a little, while the exports though 
slightly less than in the year before are greater than they were in 
1874-75. Some portion of the refined sugar may now be going 
through to Indore and thus escape registration. This is the first year 
in which the unrefined sugars have been registered separately from 
the refined, and as it is of local manufacture it will be interesting to 
note the future development of this trade. 

48. I will first abstract the entries against this heading for the 
Metali and manufactures past three years and then offer such explana- 
of matal. tion as I can of the wide fluctuations which 

they show : — 



Imports. 



ExroRTS. 



1874-75.— Metals and 
hardware 

1875-76.— do. 

1876-77— Brass and 

copper 

Iron 

Other metals 



Quantity. 
Mdi. 



Value. 
Kb. 



Quantity. 
Mdi. 



Valne. 
Ra. 



... 700,073 2,47,71,776 120,93G 40,29,519 
... 463,914 2,48,55,527 50,398 15,22,167 



18,380 

156,010 

10,801 



7,41,276 4,747 

11,00,445 136,096 

3,76,592 1,122 



2,31,689 
4,03,369 

33,908 



185,191 22,18,313 141,965 6,68,960' 



The large falling off in the imports is due mostly to the comple- 
tion of the Spinning and Weaving Mills at Nagpur, the heavy machin* 
ery for which came in in years previous, also in tho samo way as regardi 
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\ Cotton Presses set up at Hinganghat and Wardha. The heavy 
* material for the Holkar State Railway and some Ordnance store* 
le troops at Indore also found place in the Import returns before 
ng on to their destination. It was not possible at the time to 
Date these from the entries because their particular weight and 
i were unknown, and so no useful comparison can be instituted 
i the entries of imports in the past year. These again are said by 
Deputy Commissioners to have been affected by the stoppage of 
in large fairs on account of the prevalence of cholera at the 
► of their assembly, and thus probably the entries under this head- 
re quite abnormal for the year under consideration. It is no 
i a fact that one of the principle articles that change hands at 
fairs are manufactures of metal of all kinds, brass, copper and 
k utensils, iron implements, sheet and bar metal &c These come 
By from Bombay or parts of the Bombay presidency ; while the 
are mostly in the direction of the North- West Provinces. 

49. I will particularly notice only one more article " fruits and 
j," the trade in which for the past three years was as follows : — 



Imports. Extorts. 

Quantity Value. Quantity. Value. 

Mds. Rs. Mds, R*. 

174.75 — Cocoannts . . . 104,850 6,55,584 21 ,297 1,42,228 

175-76.— do. ... 94,750 6,80,645 12,003 83,4 34 

176-77.— Cocoanuts No. 11,501,214 5,08,942 1,866,833 87,127 

all other kinds, Mds. 67,944 6,73,525 48,923 1,59,877 

The change in the form of registration here renders comparison 

icult ; the new form requires cocoanuts to be entered by number, 

iformer years they were entered by weight, but judging by the values of 

s imports there appears to have been some falling off, due perhaps to 

stoppage of the mirs above referred to. The exports were a little 

ne those of the previous year, but below those of 1874-75. The 

its of « all other kinds" for the first time here distinguished, were in 

evious years lumped with " Miscellaneous" goods in the last column 

the Return, and therefore cannot be compared. The trade is mostly 

iport, 7 J million cocoanuts coming from Bombay, and 3 J million from 

attack ; the " other fruits" being grapes, raisins, figs, pomegranites, 

., from Cabul through the North-West Provinces, and the areca nut, 

' 8, grapes, mangoes, &c. from Bombay. The exports of cocoanuts are 

aly re-exports; but the " other kinds" of fruits leaving the Central 

riaces are the widely celebrated oranges (sangtra) from Nagpur, 

ber (a species of Zizyphus), the chirongia kernel, and other garden 

1 forest fruit which go to Bombay and Berar in the season by rail. 

80, For all o^her articles of import and export the tables may be 
f, *fcTeniently referred to, the only one requiring some explanation is 
*<pam. This article which swelled the totals on the import and export 
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aide in former years' returns has almost disappeared from the taMk 
of the year under consideration, owing to its passing through fra 
Indore to Bombay by the Holkar State Railway, and thus not comh 
under registration ; what has been registered in the past year is tin 

Sortion which came across the frontier by road before the opening of t! 
ferbudda bridge and the establishment of through communication, 
have shown what the main articles of import are, — cotton yarn andpift 

goods European and Native, salt from the East and West coasts, sngi 
■om the North-West Provinces, metals and manufactures of metall 
to which may be added liquors including malt and spirit for the Eon 
pean troops which have been valued at Rs. 15,58,800; cocoannl 
spices, tea to the value of Rs. 65,000, tobacco valued at Rs. 3,80,30 
woolen fabrics mostly coarse country blankets (kamals) from Madia 
Ac; while the main articles of export are cotton, cotton piece-good 
silk raw and manufactured, grain, seeds, lac, metals, ghee, sugar nj 
refined ; minor exports being, dyeing materials, gums and resins, hidi 
and skins, horns, &c. Divested of the through trade or such portion 
it as can be eliminated, the imports and exports of the past three yeai 
stand thus — 





Tons. 


Value £. 


1874-75 ... 


... 114,442 


4,417,127 


1875-76 ... 


... 108,140 


4,917,579 


1876-77 ... 


99,203 
Exports. 


3,323,283 


1871-75 ... 


... 196,481 


3,320,696 


1875-76 ... 


245,480 


3,196,0*0 


1876-77 ... 


... 290,903 


3,667,348 



From what I had said above of the metal trade, the decrease it 
the imports of about 9,000 tons in the quautities and 1£ million £ i* 
the values may be partly accounted for. On this point the Deputy 
Commissioner of Wardha writes,— <" Dewalwara is one of the largest fair* 
in this part of India; a very large part of the property brought to tint 
fair will pass under registration, and a successful or unsuccessful Uii 
would tend to throw out the trade statistics for the district and vitiati 
otherwise sound deductions. This year the fair was stopped in tbl 
first week of its continuance consequent on an outbreak of cholera. 
In the Narsinghpur district the fair at Birhman was stopped, with th* 
same results, and the same with some fairs in the Saugor district 
Cattle come to these fairs in large numbers, and though their absence 
would not affect quantities they would values to some extent. The 
total of quantities was further affected by certain articles being re- 
quired by the new form to be shown only as regards values, where* 
in the old returns both quantities and values were shown, and the 
quantities in the " Miscellaneous " column of last year's return 
was alone greater than the total deficit in the tonage here attempted to 
bo accounted for. I have already shown under " Salt " that there 
was some oyer valuation in that article in the two previous years, and 
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taken together with the absence from the returns in the past year oi the 
material and machinery imported in the years previous it may be 
assumed that the import trade is very much as it was, and the falling 
off is more apparent than real. 

51. The case is different as regards exports in which there is a 
large increase both in quantities and values, notwithstanding that both 
the one and the other have been affected in the same way as I have 
shown the imports to have been. Here the increase then has not 
only absorbed the deficit caused by the altered construction of the 
returns and the accidents of the year, but it has swollen beyond the 
proportions of the preceding years compared, a result due to the 
Uekhan famine exigencies and the European demand for agricultural 
produce, demands which favorable harvests enabled the country to 
meet to the fullest extent of the carrying power of the Railway. The 
year was thus one of most successful trade ; not only were quantities 
of cotton, grain, seeds &c. exported in greater abundance, but higher 
prices also were received ; and though traders have been the largest 
gainers, yet the agricultural classes have also greatly benefited, and 
as remarked by one Deputy Commissioner, " The effect of this grand 
export trade on the rent of land is very marked even at this early 
period. Lands have this year, I am told, been relet at an enhanced 
rate of 50 per cent, and litigation regarding land seems to be on the 
increase." 

• 52. As in previous years I give below the totals of the exterior 
trade from the first year in which it was attempted to register it in 
these Provinces, 





Tons. 


1863-64 ... 


102,341 


1864-65 ... 


. 134,719 


1865-66 ... 


136,265 


1866-67 ... 


175,561 


1867-68 ... 


196,432 


1868-69 ... 


209,089 


1869-70 ... 


237,044 


1870-71 ... 


235,189 


1871-72 ... 


350,138 


1872-73 ... 


244,569 


1873-54 ... 


326,918 


1874-75 ... 


310,923 


1875-76 ... 


353,620 


1876-77 ... 


390,106 



£. 
3,909,008 
4,386,251 
5,519,766 
6,517,864 
6,110,897 
6,795,263 
7,144,465 
6,965,244 
8,091,546 
6,935,492 
7,747,732 
7,737,823 
8,113,619 
6,990,631 



63. Regarding the Town trade, the tables of which will be found 
"Hong the appendices. The more noticeable features among the im- 
port* are that there were 124,236 mds. of raw cotton registered as 
^ported into all the 37 towns, of which 50,246 entered the town of 
™ganghat to be pressed for re-export, but only 36,646 are recorded, 
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as so going out. Kamptee, the military station of Nagpar, is the M3 
largest importer of cotton, 29,88 1 maunds having entered in the ve« 
but Kamptee is the cotton depot for Bhandara, in several places 
which district cloth is more manufactured than elsewhere and 
exports of Kamptee towards Bhandara are entered at 32,577 maum 
Nagpur, Kamptee, Jubbulpore and Burhanpur are the largest 

{>orters of European yarn, but more as depots than as places of 
acture, although the manufacture of cotton goods in the first 
last named places is not inconsiderable. The principal centres of I 
trade in English piece goods are as follow ; — 



Nagpur 

Kamptee 

Hinganghat 

Jubbulpore 

Saugor 

JSimar 

Kaipur 



Imports. 

Weight Mds. 
3,234 
3,993 
2,383 
7,600 
2,540 
2,320 
2,886 



Value Kt. 

2,54,778 
2,93,035 
3,20,983 
6,84,d00 
2,38,589 
1,55,702 
2,90,325 



But as there is some doubt about the correct apportion] 
between English and Indian piece goods, I will give the imports 



these latter also. 



L.H 



Nagpur 

Kamptee 

Hinganghat 

Jubbulpore 

Saugor 

Nimar 

Raipur 



Imports. 

Weight Mdi. 
2,652 
8,396 
3,210 
3,340 
1,349 
1,138 
1,203 



Va'ne Bl 

3,87,778 

6,S2,310 

3,20,983 

1,67,000 

72,878 

53,811 

60,150 



Jubbulpore and Nagpur are the largest importers of wheat. 3udv^ 
pore, Kamptee, Nagpur and Gadarwara for gram and puke, but t» 
great emporium of the rice trade is Kamptee. Of oilseeds* most uj 
seed comes to Nagpur and most gingelly to Jubbulpore. BajPjJJ *j 
Burhanpur are the two towns which take most or the r* w ^ ,|J 
ported. If we might classify the towns according to the va^e ot «■» 
imports they would stand in the following order :— 



'3 



i 



First Class. 



Jubbulpore 
Kamptee 
Nagpur 



Value of Import Trade. 
... Rs. 64,73,570 
... „ 63,32,934 
, „ 50,42,802 
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Second Class. 


Hinganghat 


... Rs. 21,43,445 


Saugor 


... „ 14,81,653 


Burhanpur 


... „ 14,68,703 


Chanda 


... „ 13,51,152 


Khandwa 


... „ 13,02,277 


Raipur 


... „ 11,24,492 



th* other towns going into the 3rd Class ; but it must be remem- 
1 that the above figures include both the trade which is again 
ported in retail transactions and such portion of the through trade 
i which refunds of octroi are not claimed, as well as the value 
'articles imported for town consumption ; if these could be separated 

i classification would be different. 



The statistics of thig town trade is taken mostly from the octroi 

sfers and for those articles which pay octroi the entries are fairly 

iliatye ; but all articles are not taxed to octroi and respecting those 

tty free list there is no check. There is no check either on the 

triqs of exports, and until these are more reliable comment on them 

b not called tor, 

H* I cannot close this Minute without again placing on record 
my acknowledgments to Mr. Barclay, the Superintendent of my Office, 
for the valuable aid he has afforded me in preparing the materials for 
flii8 report, and checking the statements. He has done excellent work, 
and 1 have much pleasure in thus prominently bringing his services 
to tie favorable notice of Government. 

I J. H. MORRIS, 

Chief Commissioner, 
WKQctoler 1877. Central Provinces* 
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STATEMENT thawing the vah 



Z.W'68* 
194*92* 
LZ&LZ* 



TSS'93* 
909*18' 
061*68 



OfitW 
011*91 

*9tf8 
S46't9 

208'08'i 
199*91 ' 

seo'tt' 

68S*00'| 
I99 4 U1 ' 
989*S8'J 
«A6'£8 

961*81 

98 

09 

L&ZZ \'i 

8i8*w'1i 
9:s'fiT : 



98**9* "i 
884*81 

0rt«96*i 
1£8'lti 




o 



Ar t i c 1 e i 



I 


Animal, living (for inlet — 




1. — Horses, ponies and mules 




2.— Cattle 




3.— Sheep and goats 




4 —Other kind* 


II 


Borax 


III 


Canes and rattans 


V 


Chinese and Japanese ware 


VI 


Coal and cuke 


VII 


Cottou, raw 


VIII 


Cotton, manufactured — 




1.— Twist and yarn (European) 




2.— Ditto ditto (Indian) 




3.— Piece goods (European) 




4.— Ditto (Indian) 


IX 


Drugs and medicines — 




1. — Not intoxicating 




2. —Intoxicating drugs (other than opii 


X 


Dyeing materials — 




1. — Indigo 

2. — Madder or manjit 






3.— Safflower 




4.— Turmeric 




5.— Other kinds 


XI 


Earthenware, and procelain 


XII 


Fibrous products — 




1. — Jute, raw 




2.— Jute, manufactured (gunny bags ai 




3. — Other fibres, raw 




4. — Ditto manufactured 


XIII 


Fruits and nuts — 




1. — Cocoanuts 




2. — AIL other kinds 


XIV 


Grain and pulse — 




1.— Wheat 




2.— Gram and pulse 




3. — Other spring crops 
4/ — Rice, husked 






5. — Rice, unh naked 




6. — Other rain crops 


XV 


Gum 8 and resins 


XVI 


Hides and skins — 




1.— Hides of cattle 




2. — bkins of sheep, goats and small ani 


XVII 


Horns 


XVIII 


Lac— 




1.— Pye 




2.— Shell * 




3.— Stick and other kinds "* 


XIX 


Leather — _ ^ 



of articles Imported Into (lie Central Provinces during 1876-77. 



From internal countries not 
under British Administration. 



Haidrabad. 



Ppntral 



British Prorinces, 



Vnrfli 



9,178 

77,072 

3,401 

3,454 

400 



17,174 

1,02,492 

28,743 

499 



399 



6,070 
9,255 

331 

3,205 

280 

6,42,178 



AS. 


X'tfl. 


US. 


34,171 


5,220 


73 


5,046 


224 


951 


11,548 




80 


1,294 


32,600 


1,2C0 


300 


6 


••• 


629 


>.t 


12 


1,641 




... 


1,330 




... 



71,898 

2,5*s32S 

4S y l9i 

60,878 

3,91! 

aa 

6,43,907 



sloths). 
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STATEMENT showing th$ value of 
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Articles. 



Bs. 



Animals, living (for sale)— 
1 • — Horses, ponies and mttlea 
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Bs. 



14C 
670 

2,224 
221 



660 



585 
1,403 

44,314 
38,238 
41,296 

8,624 
4,29G 



1 



irhanpur. 



Ra 



58, 



1,4!, 



5, 



5, 
15, 

8, 



6, 
1, 
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BY THE 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER 

OF THE 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 
Ox tiifi Trade Returns for the year ] 875-76* 

When writing last year oil this subject, I noted that the 
Government of India had decided to make the trade year 
embrace the twelve-month from July to June, but that de- 
cision was afterwards directed to remain in abeyance till fur- 
ther consultation with the other Local Governments on this 
and other questions connected with the classification of goods 
&c, and the final orders of the Department^ Revenue, Agri- 
culture and Commerce, were not received till after the close 
of the year now under review. The returns for the year 
1875-76 have therefore been compiled) and are now presented 
for the last time, in the old form. The classification is no 
doubt faulty and the headings too few, but the form was that 
adopted in 1863-64, when first an attempt was made in these 
Provinces to register the exterior traffic, and for purposes of 
comparison in subsequent years it seemed desirable to main- 
tain the old classification. This will now give place to the 
more elaborate classification desired by the Government of 
India, and the trade year will hereafter agree with the twelve- 
month of the financial yean This change has been suggested 
by Her Majesty's Secretary of State, so that the land traffic of 
India might be considered in connection with the returns of the 
sea borne trade. No such broad scheme was before the local 
Administration in 1863, when it planned its system of trade 
registration ; in fact the main object then in view, was to gain 
such information of the extent and direction of the local traffic 
as might afford some guide in the early administrative efforts 
being made for the development of the country, which had 
then recently come under British management. It was from 
the first a rough and cheap system that was established. The 
i passing trade could not be stopped for the sake of obtaining 
i a minute account of quantities and details of various kinds &c., 
and funds were wanting for the employment of a registering 
i establishment sufficient to guard all the avenues of traffic, or 
j to pay more than small salaries to the native clerks employed 
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For all practical purposes, however, the information thus col- 
lected was sufficient, it gave a rough general idea of the extent 
and movement of the trade along certain rentes, and indicated 
the direction in which expenditure on roads would be most 
beneficial ; but while it served this primary local purpose, it 
contributed no less to furnish a moderately reliable measure 
of the commercial kandition of ihe country, of its main agri- 
cultural products, its manufactures, and the extent of its de- 
pendence on an import trade for supplies, whether in the shape 
of necessaries, such as salt, or of luxuries, such as sugar, and 
articles more cheaply imported than locally produced, 3uch as 
piece-goods, hardware, and the like. If tfye headings we*? 
fewer than they might have been, th,e gross aggregates sup- 
plied an approximately truthful apercu of the fortunes of a yew, 
now the people prospered or suffered \jx any season, or gener- 
ally whether trade was advancing with the growth of settled 
government, and improved means of communication with dis- 
tant markets andihe sea-board. That the returns were lhW 
enough, or full enough for such ^purposes, may be judged 
ifrom a perusal of the trade minutes of past years, but the 
subject is referred to here only to show that the scope cf 
£he measure as originally planned in 1863, and since main- 
tained, had a well defined limit — a limit -ordained by sjoialt 
financial means on the one hand, and by .the abseftoe of legal 
right of interference with the passing trade on the other. 
Obviously, information collected under such a system couty 
nqt be so complete or exhaustive as the remarks of the Gov- 
ernment of India, Department of Revenue, Agriculture and 
^Commerce, on the previous year's returns seemed to show 
they expected. A Native ilerk at a frontier -crossing Uf 
away from control could uot safely (if he could legally) 
be authorised to stop the trade or examine the contents of 
carts or packs on laden cattle. He was only instructed to 
enumerate in the best way he could the number of carts or 
j>ack cattle carrying any consignment, and thus arrive at a 
rough approximation of quantities ; in food grains lie was to 
.distinguish only wheat <and rice ; oilseeds he was to put all 
together in one column ; so with fibres^ and so with other 
articles, and he was thus relieved of all pretext for stopping the 
traffic, and the possibility of a measure designed for purely 
statistical purposes being converted into one of obstruction 
and annoyance, and possibly of oppression, was guarded against 
There were not at first wanting instances of attempts of this 
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character, and they had to be severely punished and carefully 
watched. 

2. To ascertain the value of goods with anything approach- 
ing to accuracy, was a still more difficult problem: in most 
cases the goods were in the charge of. carriers, not the owners/ 
and there the Sfoharir was to exercise his judgment, whiclt 
as regards agricultural produce,, might be relied upon after be- 
ing checked by the Tahsildar through Whom his returns reached' 
the District Officer ; but in respect of piece-goods, Europefca 
supplies, and the like, information was bften wanting altogether,. 
atid the prices ultimately set down by the District authorities 
were sometimes not certified, for not always could a con- 
sign men t be traced from the frontier to a municipal toWn, 
Where the invoice presented 1 to the Octroi collector would; 
give the information tfesired. Thus discrepancies in the values* 
of any article in one year as compared with another were: 
seldom of easy solution, the more so, that trade transactions 
conducted by Native dealers, are, as a rule almost, jealously, 
guarded* from official cognizance. In Borne cases the expla- 
nation would lie on the surface,— a bad or good season, high 
or low prices ruling ^but in other bases the causes lay deeper,~ 

. in the rates of money exchange, in overtrading, in the sudden 
rise or fall of foreign demand, secrets of these and other kinds, 
known only in commercial circles. There is therefore inuch* 
ground for caution in the examination of trade phenomena, 
and where explanation on some points has not been attempted,, 
it was not always from oversight*. 

3. The subject is one which the Administration has fron* 
tfte first endeavoured to keep prominently before the atten- 
tion of its District officers, and" not a few have shown a close 
afcqaaintance with, ancT creditable interest in this, one of the 
£rst concerns of the people ; but, Tying generally outside the 
range of their official duties, and not readily accessible, the 
subject-matter of trade, with its shifting prospects and continuaL 
fluctuations, has not commended itself to all alike, and close 
Scrutiny will no doubt disclose some unfortunate gaps in. 
the history, at least from a commercial stand-point. This 
Wad inevitable, but if on the whole sortie Statistical value caa. 
be claiibfed for the information collected during the last thir- 
teen years, as much will Havfe been obtained as could be 
expected from the modest and inexpensive agency by which. 
tbfe information was collected At the frttitter out-posts. 
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Section I. 

Trade Registration. 

4. Except the transfer of a trade registering post from 
Binka to Sonpur, in the Sambalpur district, no change was 
made during the year in the plan of recording the import 
and export trade at the frontiers. The transfer above re- 
ferred to was suggested by the more favourable position of 
the latter for catching the whole of the trade from Cuttack 
and the Coast before it bifurcated — part entering the Bengal 
Tributary Mahals, and part the Sambalpur district. It was 
not altogether a through trade that it was thus sought to 
register, as some portion of ' the Coast supplies (principally 
salt) would be put down in the Eastern Zamindaris of Sam- 
balpur, and the return convoys would take up grain and 
other produce from those parts, all which, not very much 
after all, escaped hitherto unregistered. At Sonpur also, 
some trade passing into the Southern Zamindaris of Sam- 
balpur would be brought upon the returns. The Railway 
Companies continue to supply returns of all traffic leaving 
and entering the Province by rail, and their co-operatiou iu 
this particular is of the highest service. 



Section II. 

The Trade routes. 

5. There is nothing ne\r to say under this head, as regards 
the direction which the trade takes when leaving or enter- 
ing the Province, or from other parts of India and the Coast. 
The nearest seaport town being Bombay, and connected 
as it is by a railway, with the Nagpur country, south of the 
Satpura range, and with the Merbudda country, north of 
the range, the two lines branching off from the single line 
from Bombay at Bhosawal, the bulk of the exterior traffic 
is naturally westward. The northward traffic is carried largo* 
ly by the East India Railway, the remainder going by road to 
Indore, Malwa and the Central India States, to Benares by 
road from Chhattisgarh, and to Banchi, vid Sambalpur. The 
eastern traffic is carried along several roads (open only in the 
fair weather) connecting Chhattisgarh with Cuttack and the 
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Coast districts of the Madras Presidency. The Mahanadi 
river running in this direction carries but a small proportion 
of this trade, owing to the difficulty of its navigation in cer- 
tain parts. The smallest trade is southward with parts of 
the Madras Presidency, the Godavari river navigation of- 
fer ing little or no facility for trade in this direction, 

6, It had been usual in previous years to review under this 
section what had been done during the year towards extend- 
ing and improving internal communication in the Province — the 
progress and expenditure on the Warora State Railway, the 
position of the Chhattisgarh Railway project, and the like ; 
but, judging from the opening paragraphs of the Department, 
Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, Resolution 754, of 28th 
December 1875, reviewing last year's trade minute, it may 
not be necessary to do so in future, the subject being considered 
one belonging to the Publio Works Department, and that de- 
partment being alreadj- in possession of my views on th& 
iiibject in separate minutes and reports. 



Section III. 

Resources of the Country. 

7. The agricultural resources of the country may he best 
indicated by the following figures showing 

Agriculture. ,, J y , . . . . ° 1 , . . . ,„ *? 

the area under cultivation of the different 
crops during the past two years : — 







1874 75. 


1875-76.* 






Acres. 


Acres. 


Rico 


••• 


3,865,670 


8,646,466 


Wheat 


• • • 


3,473,376 


3,395,721 


Other food grains 


•• • 


5,011,760 


5,038,399f 


Oil-seeds 


•*• 


978,095 


1,025,213 


Sugar-cane 


••« 


89,206 


99,948 


Cotton 


* •• 


761,087 


726,454 . 


Opium 


• •• 


4,562 


4,767 


Fibres 


tt* 


22,342 


23,158 


Tobacco 


♦•• 


52,358 


52,576 


Vegetables 


• t w 


52,441 


55,593 


Other crops 


• • • 


80,144 


63,244 



• XxolntiTe of the cultural*! area of the Feudatoryships in the Raipur district 
jrhich are included in the figures accepted in the Revenue Department 

t A* error la tbt Berenue ftetunu has here been corrected. 
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These figures are copied from the retu+ns of the Revenue 
Department, and have beeri introduced- iiito this section itx 
this and past years, tb aiford some genefttl idea of the agricul- 
tural resources of the country. The grfeat decrease in the 
cultivated arba in 1874-75 ad compared with the previous 
year, had attracted attention in the Revenufe depftHment of 
this office at the time, and explanation was called for from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Bilaspur,. in which district most of 
the decrease was to be found, "the explanation, however, was 
not received in time to admit of any notice of the decrease being 
made in the Revenue Report for 1 874-75, nor indeed in the Trade 
Minute of that year. The explanation finally was, that there 
was no decrease at all, but that an unfortunate error had crept 
into the agricultural returns of the Bilaspur district for 1873- 
74 from a misconception of the headings of the return. There 
was in fact an increase in 1874-75, due to the inclusion in that 
year for the first time of the cultivated area of the Sambal- 
put district, which the progress of the settlement there made 
possible. There has always been much difficulty in obtaining- 
these agricultural statistics in this- Province, owing to the 
manner in which the special agency ( Patwaris ) by which they 
are collected was dealt with at the last Settlement, as explained 
in letter to the Government of India in the Department, 
Bevenue, Agriculture and Commerce, No. 4659-136 of the 
£7th December 1875. It is hoped, however, that by continued 
attention to the subject Deputy Commissioners will be able 
to obtain these statistics promptly at the close of each year, 
and of a more reliable character than they have been of late 
years. The difficulty has been great enough in regard to the 
statistics of Ehalsa villages, but has proved even more so ife 
regard to the cultivated areas within the large Zammdaris 
which are generally included as British territory ; tod in the 
year under review it has been found impossible to obtain the 
required information from the Zamindaris of the Bilaspur 
district, so that the returns of the year had to be closed with- 
out it. This accounts for almost all the decrease of fafearly 
105,000 acres that appears in 1875-76 over the total of the 
previous year. But for purposes of comparison I wiH note 
below the cultivated area of the Bilaspur Zamindaris Which 
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i? included in tlje figures for 1874-75: — 

Acrea. 

Kice ... ... 248,221 

Wheat ... ... 97,699 

Other food grains ... . . 20,468 

Oil-seeds 

■Sugar-cane ... ... 2,913 

€otton ... .„ 28,477 

Opium ... 

Fibres 

Tobacco ... ... 995 

Vegetables 
Other crops 

If these be excluded from the figures *>f that year a fair 
-comparison may he instituted under each head, thus: — 

Acres. 

* p: M C 1874-75 ... 3,617,449 

*. xuce ... ^ 1875 . 76 _ 3,646,^66 

In this item then there was an increase of nearly 30,000 
acres, the outcome of increases in some districts and decrease^ 
in others, Ohanda showing a decrease of nearly 8,000 acre? 
and Sambulpur of 9,000 acres, while Jubbulpore has an in- 
crease of 28,000 acres, Mandla 11,000 acres, and smaller in- 
creases m other districts making up the net result stated above. 
As already remarked, the figures are only approximately correct, 
but the season was on the whole favourable to rice, and in the 
rice-growing districts, in Bhaniara "the crop was magnificent, 
and far in excess of any crop during the last few years." 
The same may be said of Balaghat. In Chanda, owing to heavy 
and continuous rain, the sowings were interrupted in places 
and the crop was " partially injured." In the three Eastern 
districts of Chhattisgarh, Raipur, Bilaspur and Sambalpur, the 
rain-fall was excessive in June and July, hut a dry August gave 
t\\p crop time to recover, and the out-turn was on the whole 
favourable. In the last-mentioned district, however, the rain 
continued till later in the season, doing some damage. In 
Jubbulpore, where the largest increase is shown, it is said " the 
late coming of the rains enabled the people to prepare a larger 
area of grouud, and the crop was a heavy one. 
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9. Wlical is the next item, and compared in the same way, 
tlie area cultivated was in — 

Acres. 

1874-75 ... 3,375,677 

1875-76 ... 3,395,721 

heme the increase comes to about 20,000 acres. The principal 
wheat-growing district of the Province, Hoshangabad, reports 
a decrease of 26,000 acres> owing to the early cessation of the 
rains in September and their absence altogether in October. 
In Saugor, the next largest wheat-growing district, the area 
cultivated was the same in both years. * Against the decrease in 
Hoshangabad, there was, under favourable conditions of season, 
in Cbanda an increase of 10,0C0 acres, and in tbe two Satpura 
hill districts of M and la and Betul an increase of 22,000 acres 
and 8,000 acres respectively. The harvest of this important 
crop was, to notice only the principal wheat- growing districts, 
in Nagpur and Wardha " good," in Jubbulpore it was a " bum- 
per crop," in Saugor " abundant/' in Damoh " fair," in Seoni "in- 
different,*' in Hoshangabad it was " below the average/' in Nar* 
singhpur " good/' The attention of l >eputy Commissioner was, 
during the year, drawn to the likelihood of a considerable ex- 
pansion in the export trade in wheat, were growers and dealers 
to give more care to the requirements of the European markets 
for keeping each description of wheat separate and unmixed with 
pulses, the results probably rather of carelessness than of frau- 
dulent adulteration. Samples of the different kinds of wheats 
with the order in which they stood in the market demand, 
were at the same time distributed, and it is hoped that sorot 
good will be done in this way. 

10. In "other food grains"— principal among which would 
be jowar (millet), kodo, kutki, Ac. (or the lesser millets ), and 
the various pulses — the area was, 

Acres. 

inlS74-75 ..' 4,989,290 

in 1875-76 ... 5,038,399 

or an increase of 49,109 acres. Tbe heading is rather too 
comprehensive to be examined closely, but the increase appears 

• There is a misprint in the table for 1374*75. where the wee is ehowiiM 44&G01 
initeftdof 499,*01, 
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mostly in Jubbulpore, Mandla and Chbindwara, being coun- 
terbalanced to some extent by decrease in Chanda, Ho- 
ehangabad and BetuL The harvest of jo war in Nagpur and 
'Wardha, where it is the staple food crop of the labouring classes, 
was deficient. In Chanda the crop suffered considerably ; 
from the same cause in all these three districts, viz, excess of 
rain in June and July and the long withering break that 
followed. In the hill districts the harvest of jowar was "well 
above the average/' except in Seoni, where the rains ceased 
rather abruptly. In Nimar the jowar was slightly injured, 
in Hoshangabad below the average, in Narsinghpur and 
Jubbulpore good, in Damoh not good. If the harvest of 
jowar grain, the food of the working classes, was thus on the 
whole not a good one, the stocks of the jowar plant, the fod- 
der for cattle in these districts, was, in the Nagpur country 
particularly, a great failure, so much so that towards the close 
of the season at Nagpur this fodder was selling at Rs. 35 per 
1 ,000 bundles, the usual price being Rs. 9. It was almost 
generally a bad season for cattle fodder, as the price of grass 
(hay) rose at the same time from Rs. l£ and Rs. 2 per 1,000 
bandies, the ordinary price, to Rs. 9 and Rs. 10 per 1,000 
- bundles. The cultivation of the " lesser millets " is mostly 
coufined to the Satpura hill districts, and the season was 
favourable and full harvests reaped. Pulses *re cultivated both 
as kharif and rabi crops, and their history is various, the rabi 
crops succeeding better than the kharif. 

11. Food grains of alf kinds thus occupy 12 of the 14 
million acres cultivated in" the Province ( not including the 
Feudatories and some large Zamindaris ) ; rice taking up 3£ 
million acres, mainly in the three eastern districts of Chattis- 
garh, and the three districts, Chanda, Bhandara and Balaghat, 
along its western frontier. Wheat occupies 3 2-5 th million 
acres mostly in the Nerbudda valley and trans-Nerbudda dis- 
tricts, while it also covers a large area in Nagpur, Wardha and 
Raipur. The remaining 5 million acres, mostly under jowar 
in the plain, and under kodo, kutki, &c, in the hill districts, are 
pretty evenly distributed throughout the 19 districts; in Chhat- 
tisgarh, where the jowar is almost unknown, the area would 
be mostly occupied by the lesser millets and the various pulses 
and lentils, the latter also sharing with the millets in all 
districts. Thus, speaking generally, rice is the staple food 
crop in the east, millet in the south and west, and wheat in 
the northern districts of the Province. The two former being 
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kharif crops, it will be seen that the population of 14 
districts depend mostly for their food supplies on favourable 
autumn rains, and wheat being a rabi crop, the popula- 
tion of the remaining 5 districts are dependent for their 
food on the latter or spring showers. And here all the 
.alternating anxieties attending an early or late monsoon, 
its amount and its distribution, come into play in vari- 
ous aspects as the season advances — what is favourable 
to one crop is destruction to another its neighbour,— -what will 
suffice for the millets would starve the rice,— and what is life 
to the young wheat will often beat down the ripe autumn 
.crops then ready. for the sickle. Few years go by without the 
experience of one or other of these adverse influences in some 
degree, more-in one place, less in another, and then there are the 
supernumerary calamities of a hail-storm, or frost, or blight, 
which come kite, and in an hour change the brightest prospects 
into gloom. It is not meant of course that these vicissitudes are 
peculiar to the Central Provinces, only that they are here .com- 
paratively familiar episodes in the Collector's yearly narrative of 
fiscal affairs, and being hardly measurable in their incidence, 
add not a little to the difficulties already existing in the way 
of obtaining agricultural statistics* 

12. Oil-seeds in the two years were, — 



1874-75 


• •• 


Acres. 

378,0&5 


1875-76 


• • • 


1,025,213 



increase 47,000 acres : the increase is mainly in the Bilaspur 
district, and the rabi season being favourable, the yield of the 
linseed was very good. This cultivation has been steadily 
progressing of late years, and the ready demand for it in the 
jBombay market promises to give it the necessary stimulus 
for further expansion. The area under each of the various 
oil-seeds cannot be given from the agricultural returns. 

13. Sugar-cane in — 

Acres. 

1874-75 ... 86,293 

, 1875-76 ... 99,948 

increase nearly 14,000 acres, principally in the Nerbudd* 
Division. 
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14. Cotton in,— 



Acres. 

1*874-75 .7 732,560 

1874-76* .., 7>26,454 

there is little difference in the area sown, but the crop "suf* 
fered very considerably " in the three districts in which it is- 
mostly raised, viz , Wardha, Nagpur and Chanda, There was- 
tes much rain in July, a- long interval of.rainlessness in Sep-* 
ternbeiy and when the crop was in blossom it was beaten down 
by heavy rain in October. The. out-turn fell from 41 lbs* per 
acre to 16% lbs. in Nagpur, and from 38 lbs. to 20 lbs. in War ^ 
dfea.- The out-turn for the whole Province fell from 251,652' 
cwfe. in- 1874-75 to 150j436- cwt. in 1875-76, and the quality 
6§ the cotton in the latter year was generally inferior. This, 
was one of the principal disasters of the agricultural season* 
I will just notice in passing here, thai in a- field experiment? 
with cotton in the Nagpur model farm last year, the produce 
of cleaned cotton per acre was as high as 300 lbs. The land 
was of course manured and irrigated at proper times. Hhe 
seed used was the-best indigenous variety, known as " Hin- 
ganghat," — the principal cotton mart in the .Wardha district, 
where it will be noted the out-turn of the year was only 20* 
lbs* per aere. Est en in the best years, the average out-turn fori 
the district is seldom. put above 40 lbs. per acre.- 

15* I* will suffice now to give the area- sown with other? 
crops in^ comparison as follows, in acres,- — 

1874-75. 1875:76. 

Opium- .. 4,562 4,767 

Fibres .♦. 22,342 23,158 

Tobacco- ... 52,358 52 r 576 

Vegetables ... 51,446* 55,593 

Other ... 30,119 63,244 

Opium is mostly cultivated in the Be tul district, and the 
increase appears there mostly. There is also a small increase* 
in fibres, but the returns give no details of the different kinds 
of fibres sown. Tobacco is cultivated in small patches in the 
neighbourhood of every village, mostly in Raipur; the quality, 
is considered inferior, and it is only used by the working, 
classes. The crop of the year was considered a very full one*. 
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I will pass now to the consideration of other subjects to 
bo noticed in this section, and first as to — 

16. bilk. —The disadvantages under which the silk industry 
Silk. * n ^ 8 countr y labours, and the means 

to be adopted for their removal or of 
testing the possibility of their removal, in view to finally de- 
ciding as to the extent jmd shape in which the industry may 
be encouraged by the State, are reviewed in the Government 
of India Resolution, Department of Revenue, Agriculture 
and Commerce, No. 5 — 156-165 of the 23rd November 1875. 
The supply of cocoons asked for in that Resolution for experi- 
mental purposes in England and India lias been forwarded, 
and until the results are known nothing further will be done 
here. A summary of all the information available on the sub- 
ject, and the results of local experiments, in the rearing of 
the cocoon, in reeling, spinning, dying. &c, was placed before 
the Government of India in letter No. 4533-199, dated 16th 
December 1875. 

17. It was mentioned last year that the Forest Department 
Lac had taken up yigorously the propagation 

of lac in the reserved forests, where the 
koosum trees are plentiful, and that favourable results were 
hoped for. The operations of the year, however, though car- 
ried on in all the forest divisions, were not generally success- 
ful, and the failures were " not always to be accounted for by 
clunaticfcinfluence or the general suitability, health or size of 
the trees used." There is much to learn yet. Where there 
have been failures, a second trial in the same year has proved 
successful. The number of trees to which the seed was ap- 
plied was 4,767 of koosum in four different forests, and 22,232 
of other species in six separate forests, the total cost of the 
operation being Rs. 953. The result of some of the experi- 
ments are yet uncertain, and the departmental Officers have 
tentative measures still in hand. 

In the correspondence with the Government of India 
ending with this office letter No. 3762 of the 5th October 
1876 it will have been seen that owing to the depressed state 
of the market for lac, the European firm that had the mono- 
poly of collection in the Mandla forests threw it up, and it 
was even thought advisable by the District authorities not to 
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offer long leases for blocks of forest in which the propagation of 
the lac was to be encouraged. In the Bilaspur forests the block 
system of leasing is being carried out. The more ambitious 
experiment in the Malini forests, where it was thought the 
propagation might be almost indefinitely extended, and where 
a special establishment for carrying on and guarding the ope- 
rations was entertained, was not on the whole unsuccessful 
as a beginning. The seed has been applied to a large number 
of trees, and the produce is being reserved for still further 
extending the propagation, so that as yet there has been no 
harvest, and there is hardly anything to say now than that 
the experiment so far has been successful, and that fair pro- 
gress is being made in extending the area of propagation* 
Meanwhile the unexpected fall in lac prices is discouraging. 

18. There is little to add to what was said last year regard* 
_ ^ . ,. , A ing cotton doth manufacture, beyond 

Cotton cloth manufacture. ,,°..i •• i • -n-i 

that the spinning and weaving mill under 
erection at Nagpur is fast approaching completion. I will 
revert to this subject of country cloth manufacture further on 
when considering the actual trade, 

19. Referring to paragraph 2 of the Government of India Re- 
solution already noticed, it may not be necessary to repeat here 
what is said in my minutes in the Public Works Department 
on coal exploration in the Nerbudda valley, the Warora col- 
liery and iron smelting experiments there, and I will now pass 
on to the consideration of the actual trade of the year.* 



Section IV. 
Tlie actual trade. 



20. The imports that appear in the tables, come from the 
Central India States on the north and 
Cotton * from Berar on the south, and take the 

place of superior kinds exported, or come directly to the rail- 
way for conveyance abroad. The quantities coming from 
Berar, partly come to be pressed at Hinganghat, and partly to 
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benefit by the stamp of that well known cotton mart. The 
-, « .^ j , ^ total quantity thus imported was 27,076 
maunds,* against 36,331 manners m the 
year previous, the falling off being explained by the bad 
effects of the season. But the Province is eminently a cotton- 
exporting country, and cotton has hitherto held the first place 
in the table of exports, notwithstanding the gradual decline 
of prices since the American war. As already remarked, the 
season was a bad one, both as to out-turn and cjuality, and the 
total exports of the year fell to 141,808 maunds against 252,602 
xnaunds in the year before. The falling off is mainly in the 
trade westward from the Nagpur country, where the crop suf- 
fered most and the largest area is given to the crop. The 
loss in money value came to about £200,000, but it is said 
that this loss was to some extent recouped, by the fields where 
the cotton plant was languishing being ploughed up and sown 
with wheat in October, when a favourable fall of rain gave 
promise of a good rabi or spring harvest. 

21. Sugar is altogether an import article, it not being refined 
„ _ - anywhere in these Provinces, and what 

Sugar and goor. J . - , ' 

appears as going out of the country are 
re-exports. Goor (unrefined sugar) is manufactured in several 
districts mainly for local consumption, but it is to a small ex- 
tent exported, and in some places imported also. The two 
articles have from the first been shown together, but in future 
years they will appear in the returns separately. The quan- 
tities shown as imports are mostly sugar, while those shown 
as exports include goor to a small extent. Refined sugar 
comes mainly from Benares in the North- Western Provinces, 
the small qauntities coming from the west being Mauritius 
sugar imported vid Bombay. The imports of the year show 
a slight falling off, from 376,650 maunds in 1874-75* to 321,416 
maunds in 1875-76. The re-exports of sugar and exports of 
gopr are almost wholly across the Customs line into the Cen- 
tral India States vid Saugor, Hoshangabad and Nimar, The 
total quantities there registered amounted to 255,281 maunds 
against 186,299 maunds in the year previous, but were not 
much above the quantities exported in 1873-74. This trade 
is liable to strange fluctuations, for besides those ordinary to 
production, demand, &c, we have sometimes a year propi- 
tious to Hindu marriages, when the consumption of sugar in 
ceremonies and festivities is large, or it is a year not so pro- 
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pitious, and the trade then falls. The activity of the trad* 
into the Central India States via Hoshangabad and Nimar 
in the year under review is due to the first of these causes, 
and will at the same time explain the increased imports of the 
yean It may be deserving of notice that for the first time in 
1 875-76 a duty of 6 annas per maund was put on unrefined sugox 
exported across the Customs line in the Hoshangabad division; 
such a duty had all along been taken in the Saugor Customs 
Division immediately above Hoshangabad. In the first year 
of its imposition this duty brought Bs. 23,391 on 62,375 
maunds of goor exported to the Central India States. It will 
be interesting to watch the effect of this duty in future years. 

22, I will not say much on the subject of the salt trade, as 
g, that is fully treated in the special report 

of the Commissioner of Inland Customs, 
which has already been before the Government of India ; but 
an examination of the trade tables will show that there is 
more vitality in the Eastern salt trade than was expected, for 
while the imports firoin this direction rose from 125,000 uiaunds 
to 174,781 maunds in the year under review, the imports of 
the Western Coast salts remained almost the same, rising only 
from 793,580 maunds in 1874-75 to 809,276 maunds in 
1875-76. These figures will not correspond with those of the 
Commissioner of Inland Customs, as they are made up for the 
trade year, June to May, while the Customs figures are for 
the twelve-month of the official year, April to March. They 
also include some imports by road from Berar into fhe dis- 
tricts along the western frontier, which may have been from 
old stocks or may have paid duty in the year only up to Um- 
raoti. There was also a small increase in the importations of 
salts from the Central India lakes vid Saugor, where it pays 
duty, and vid Jubbulpore, where it is brought by the East 
India Bail way after paying duty higher up the Customs line 
in the North-Western Provinces, that is, there were 71,710 
maunds imported in 1874-75 and 76,302 maunds in 1875-76. 
Thus while the imports of salt from the West and North- West 
were almost stationary, those from the Eastern Coast showed 
an unexpected increase. This might be held to bear out what I 
said last year, that there was no urgent necessity for the sanc- 
tioned reduction of duty on the Western salt, for it WQuld 
appear to be fully able to hold its own, notwithstanding en- 
hanced inportations from the Eastern Coast, which, probably iu 
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this second year of the atolition of the Raipur Customs lino, 
have now reached their maximum. The year 1874-75 was one 
of transition; and the financial effect of the measure of the aboli- 
tion of the two lower sections of the Customs line which cost the 
Government close upon 2} lakhs (£25,000) of Rupees a year, 
could not well be ascertained, and to do this now it will be 
necessary to take the Customs Commissioner's figures for the 
twelve-month of the official year, which are free of all salt 
that had paid duty at places outside the Central Provinces. 
According to these returns the revenues of the two years were, 

1874-75 ... Rs. 7,64,780 
1875-76 ... „ 7,31,750 

the loss in revenue of Rs. 33,000 being caused by the 
importations of duty-paid salt in the official year, having 
fallen from 785,561 maunds in 1874-75 to 737,267 maunds in 
1575-76. But against this loss we have the increased importa- 
tions into Chhattisgarh which paid duty at the salt pans on the 
Eastern Coast at Rs. 2-4-0 per maund. In the last year of 
the existence of the Raipur Customs line the importations of 
Eastern salts were 95,940 maunds, and in the year under re- 
view they were 175,000 maunds, increase 79,060 maunds, at 
Rs. 2^ duty per maund=Rs. 177,885. The account would 
then stand thus,— 

Revenueof 1873-74 Gained by in- 

foregone on abo- creased impor- 

lition of the Rai- tations into 

pur Customs line Rs. 1 15,142 Chhattisg a r h 

as above ... Rb. 177,885 

Loss on the west- 
ern salt imports Saving in cost of 
in 1875-76, .• „ 33,000 Customsestab- 

lishment abo- 

Net gain ... ,,279,506 lished. .. „ 249,763 



Total „ 427,648 Total „ 427,648 

If the result of the measure was thus a financial success, 
it is no less a gain in the political sense, for the Customs line 
was in the Chhattisgarh country fast becoming a source of 
demoralization among the people, who had boldly taken to 
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smuggling. It lias also cheapened; salt all over tlie country, 
lbwering the price fruni 16 to 20 lbs. per rupee in some places 
and' from 12 to lGlbs, in others* 

23. ThS trade in food grains will next be considered, and first 
„ ., . , . with regard to wheat The imports ap- 

Pood grains -Aoeat. » . . r r 

pear mostly in two districts. Of the 
75,549 maunds imported altogether, 23,712 maunds came to 
Damoh from the north, and 31,537- maunds into Nimar from 
Berar. The destination of the former import was prpbably 
Saugor, and the latter import is said by the Deputy Commis- 
bioner to be due to a good harvest and low prices ruling in 
Berar. The demand in Nimar arises from the presence of; 
large bodies of workmen on the Holkar State Railway works*. 
The imports into other districts are insignificant; 

The exports of wheat increased" remarkably during tKe- 
year. In the previous year they amounted to a little above a^ 
million maunds, and in the year under- review they rose 
to close upon two million maunds, the greater portion 
going from districts in the Nerbudda Valley towards Bom- 
bay by rail, whence it is exported to the Home and Con* 
fcinental markets. This foreign demand has been steadily 
increasing of late years, and the shipping firms at the 
Western port are interesting themselves to obtain wheat clear 
of admixture, and in form suited to European market require- 
ments. The Administration can do little ftm growers or 
dealers in this direction, except in the way of disseminating 
accurate information, and, as I have already said, this has 
been done, and some of the higher qualities of seed have been, 
purchased! and freely distributed in the wheat-growing dis- 
tricts. The admixture and adulteration Gomplained of is. 
probably not intentional, and the information given to all will 
it ie hoped, lead to the adoption of more care. From the 
Nagpur country the quantity of wheat sent westward towards 
Bombay was 212,931 maunds, and from the Chhattisgarh 
country eastward to the Coast districts of Madras 64,912 
maunds. The quantities- exported in the previous year were, 
respectively, 79,337 maunds and 25,776 maunds. The activity 
in the trade was thus general, and a favourable harvest bad 
fortunately enabled the country to meet the exterior demand 
very liberally, and thus partly to recoup itself for the failure 
of the cotton crop. 



i 
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24. The imports of rice are insignificant,, vizt, 13,53$ 

maunds, and almost the whole of this was 
taken by the wheat-growing districts ia 
the north of the Province. The exports on the other hand re- 
mained as last year,, a little below half a million maunds, and 
almost the whole went westward by rail towards Berar and 
Bombay; 229,467 maunds from the Nagpur and Chhattis- 
garh country, and 116,947 maunds from Jubbulpore, the- 
central mart for the rice-growing districts on the east, viz.> 
Mandla, Bilaspur> &c. The rice harvest, it will be remem- 
bered, was a full one in only the two contiguous- districts of 
Bhandara and Balaghat, and was somewhat injured, or only 
an average one in the principal rice-growing districts in the 
east, but higher prices seem to. have maintained the export* 
at their usual level. 

25. The trade under this comprehensive heading would be 
^ f , difficult to describe, but the imports are 

er m grains. a l mos t wholly of the low priced jowar 

from Berar into the Nagpur country, where the crop failed 
severely, and into Nimar and Hoshangabad, Even in ordi- 
nary years, Berar is able to send large supplies of jowar into 
our markets* it being there very extensively produced, and 
when sent by rail can be set down at attractively low prices 
at comparatively distant places. It is the staple food of the 
working classes ; it is thus ordinarily in extensive demand^ 
and in the year under review, when the jowar tailed almost 
generally, the imports rose from 67,014 maunds in the previous 
Tear to 123,747 in the year 1875-76. The exports on the other 
Land would be mainly the various pulses and lentils, (dal, 
xnung, masur, chenna, &c) which are raised extensively* 
some as kharif and some as rabi crops, and they fared vari- 
ously as the season was good or had in the different circles of 
districts. The total exports fell from 1,306,152 maunds in 
187475 to 1,049,895 maunds in 1875-76. The greater por- 
tion went westward into the Bombay Presidency from thft 
Nerbudda Valley districts. 

26. Taking all food-grains together, the exports of the year 
rose from 2£ million maunds in 1874-75 to nearly 3£ million 
maunds in 1875-76, the increase being wholly in wheat. ^ I 
said last year, when writing on this subject, that the reduction 
in the freight rates on grain exports to Bombay which had 
just then been allowed by the Great Indian Peninsula Rail* 
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Xvay Company, Would be compensated for by incffeasfed traffic^ 
and I am glad to find that my expectations have thus been 
Appreciably realised in the first year of the change. Grain 
particularly is an article that cannot be carried far by rail at 
high freight rates, and the reduction of about 30 per cent all 
found has no doubt very materially encouraged exportation in 
the year under consideration a year too in which full crops 
needed every facility of outlet. The reduction moreover has 
probably removed some of the objections raised by the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce on this head, as I have not again 
been addressed on the subject, and I am glad to learn that a 
still further reduction was allowed later in the year, in the 
removal of certain terminal charges which were considered 
open to objection. 

27, The next important item is " oil seeds," the trade in 
ecdfc which is mainly export ; but I will first 

notice the imports, which, increased from 
77,155 maunds to 102,253 maunds in the year under review. 
Of this quantity, 38,383 maunds came from the Central India 
Native States into Nimar and Hoshangabad, probably for 
re-export by rail, and 32,888 maunds from Berar into Chanda, 
also probably towards the railway for reexport. The exports 
of the Province rose from 808,8C6 maunds in 1874-75 to 
1 ,718,917 maunds in 1875-76, or rather more than double; 
the bulk of these exports went westward towards Bombay by 
rail, a little over a million maunds going from the Nag pur 
and Chhattisgarh country, and a little less than half a million 
maunds from the Nerbudda districts ; 39,045 maunds went 
vid the East Indian Railway towards the North-West Pro* 
vinces, and 49,587 maunds eastwards towards Cuttack and 
the Madras Coast districts from Chhattisgarh* The rapid 
increase in this trade will be seen, when it is noted that the 
total of the exports of 1873-74 was only 419,786 maunds, 
that is, it has quadrupled in the third year of a steady foreign 
demand. It is regretted that the different kinds of oil-seeds 
are not separately Bhown, but it is believed that the bulk of 
the exports is of linseed ; they will be separately shown in 
future returns to the extent prescribed in the classified list 
recently approved by the Government of India. In former 
years oil-seeds was an unimportant export in the tables, but this 
year it has taken the highest place, higher than cotton, which 
all along was not approached by any other kind of produce, 
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that is to say, it brought in this year nearly £ 500,000, a 
Higher figure than any other single item of export 

28. This is another comprehensive heading difficult of 
^. , , t , examination, as included in it are raachi- 

•Metala and hardware. *i * i j. -i J 

nery,* cutlery, tools, utensils, copper and 
brass sheets, pig iron, everything in fact made of metal of any 
kind. This ambiguity will be largely removed by the>Rew 
classification to be adopted in thereturns this year, and little 
in the way of analysis can be said of the fluctuations shown 
in the tables for 1675-76, both in quantities and prices. 

29. This heading includes all the different descriptions of 
^ ,. t . , white, grey and colored cotton fabrics 

and yarn of Luropean manufacture, from 
the finest to the coarsest kinds, and of all prices. The ta*blcs 
show that for the whole Province, the quantities (by weight) 
imported in the year amounted to less than in the previous 
year, and at considerably higher prices, and in the year pre- 
vious there was a considerable fall, compared with the year 
1873-74. In the Government Resolution above quoted, this 
decline in this important branch of trade was regretted, and 
it was asked that the cause might be examined. Deputy 
Commissioners were accordingly directed to collect sucli in- 
formation on -the subject as was available and reliable. The 
general explanation merely establishes the fact of the exist- 
ence of " depression'' in fhe trade, some Deputy Commission- 
ers acoounting for it by the existence of " large stocks in 
hand" and some also to " €he fall in exchange." The latter 
cause was not in operation during the first half of the year 
1875-76, but those are not the months when the trade is 
active, beginning, as it generally does, in the spring, and pro- 
gressing through the dry months up to May, when the trade 
year closes. It was during these months that the rates pro- 
gressively fell, till they culminated in July after the season 
1875-76 closed. Too much therefore cannot be attributed to 
this cause in the period we are considering, nor can the exist- 
ence of "large stocks" be advanced ^as forcibly operating, 
when it is remembered that in the year before (1874-75) 
there was already a -considerably diminished importation ot 
English piece-goods. Whatever, if any, effect may be due to 
these two causes, they probably cannot be accepted as wholly 
explafning the serious diminution in the last two years, nor 
are there other local causes that might be put forward, some 
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perhaps except in a small way, the prevalence of low prices of 
agricultural produce; — the main cause therefore is probably not 
here but beyond our borders, for concurrently with diminish- 
ed imports the tables show diminished re-exports, that is, 
€he markets in the Central India States are probably being 
•supplied from elsewhere^ and not as in 1873-74 through depdts 
in these Provinces. Here information is somewhat wanting, 
but It "is not too hazardous to suggest that the Indore Spin- 
ning and Weaving Mills are meeting the wants of Central 
India to some extent, and it is ceKain that a good deal of 
trade that stopped' at the dep6ts in Niraar, in 1875-76 with 
the progress of the Holkar and Nerbudda State Railway passed 
through without being registered, either as Imports or re- 
exports, and property so. 

30. The same remarks would apply to the next heading in 
M . n v the table, viz., " Miscellaneous European 

Miscellaneous Karopean i »* i \ . * \ 

goods. goods, only to some extent, and these 

appear prominently in the high prices 
reached, though too much cannot be claimed for the accuracy 
of the recorded prices. There is a general falling off in the 
imports, except at Jubbulpore, where thf5re is an increase, and 
the explanation of this increase probably is that as the head- 
ing includes European supplies, such as liquors, oilman's stores, 
millinery, clothing, and the like, for the consumption of Euro- 
pean residents mostly, the proportions of this trade, as regard* 
quantities, would remain very much the same under a very 
severe strain of high prices. 

31. As regards this heading, the Central Provinces may be 

o tr "^ *° ^ e k°tk an exporting and import- 

ant! r y c © . ,^ coun t r y j an( j ^q proportions of the 

trade for the last two years are very much the same. Where 
in some districts there has been a slight increase in the 
imports, it is explained as due "to the great demand for 
Delhi and Khandesh cloths for native marriages, a great 
number of which have taken place during the last two years." 

But while on the whole there is a 
*Md*/' Value Rs. slight increase in the quantities of 

mill :: KSSS %SoS co ? ntr y c , loth ir ? p° rt t ed > and at hi s he ' 

prices, there has been a gradual 
Exports. diminution in the quantities exported, 

m 3 .74 ... «£» Smm at . some considerable gain in high 
1874-75 ... 21,837 22,45,368 prices realized. If these entries of 
i87G-7« •• 20,284 24,60,831 prices can be trusted, the trade, and 
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by consequence the manufacture, is in as good, if not in a 
better position now, than it was three years ago, and this 
under all the discouragements of a growing taste for English 
cloth. It will be remembered that though the retarns show 
a falling off in the imports of English piece*goods, we have 
no proof that the local demand for that class of articles has at 
all been touched, that is, it is only the through trade, to a 
large extent, which found accommodation at convenient 
dep&ts in these Provinces, that has disappeared from the 
returns. The reason why country cloth commands higher 
prices in the markets of other parts of India is not so easily 
explained. In Nagpur and JBhandara, the principal seats of 
this manufacture, there is reported to be some revival in the 
trade, and the " esteem" which the hand- made fabrics there 
manufactured commands in the exterior markets is said to be 
unabated. The cloth manufactured throughout the country 
is of many kinds and of all qualities, some of them have been 
easily and completely supplanted by machine-made European 
cloths, but some of them have held, and will continue to hold, 
their own for some time, for as long certainly as they cannot 
be imitated by the European weaver, in those points of excel- 
lence, and these are various, which to the Native are tangible 
and real. This may in some measure account for the diminu- 
tion in the quantities exported side by side with a rise in the 
total cost, there being no demand for those descriptions of cloths 
of lower prices which have been largely driven out of the 
market, and more for those kinds which command higher 
prices, not necessarily much higher than before. This is 
suggested as an explanation of the difficulty noticed in the 
concluding sentence of paragraph 13 of the Government of 
India Resolution already more than once referred to, and it 
amounts to thi3 that " the great rise in the value of country 
cloth exported" is more apparent than real. It is also said 
in the same paragraph, that my remark, made last year, that 
the falling off in the import trade of country cloth was proba- 
bly that the produce of the Bombay mills was changing the 
features of the trade to some extent, was not understood. I 
certainly did not mean, to quote from the Resolution, that 
4i country cloth which is imported is intended for re-export 
towards Western India, and that it is being displaced by the 
manufactures of the Bombay mills"; — that would be saying 
something very improbable to account for an increase of 
imports. What was suggested, was the probability of the 
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imports including a yearly larger and larger proportion of 
cloths manufactured at the Bombay mills, and a diminishing 
proportion of hand-made cloths hitherto imported from 
Poona, Madras, Benares, Delhi, and other seats ot manufac- 
ture in India. The proportions of each kind not being sepa- 
rately registered, it is of course necessary to speak with some 
reserve, but this much is well known, that the productions of 
the Bombay mills are now common, and except by the agri- 
cultural classes, who stick to their home-spun stuffs, axe in 
general wear, as " saris" by women and " dhotis" by mei>. 
A machine-made sari or dhoti has sometimes the ornamental 
coloured border peculiar to each, woven with the piece as in 
the hand-made kinds, and though lighter in weight, commands 
almost the same price as the latter, but these are of the 
higher kinds of saris and dhotis not within the reach of the 
lower olasses; a large proportion of the mill imports have the 
borders stamped on the cloths in olose imitation of the woven 
coloured border of the hand-made pieces, and being light, sell 
at comparatively low prices. They have all the appearances 
of the higher class of cloths, and are readily taken up at low 
prices. If leas durable, they are more showy ; if only an imi- 
tation, they cost less. It may be worthy of notice that there 
is an association of native gentlemen at NT agpur co-operating 
with societies in the Bombay Presidency, having in view the 
encouragement of this trade in country-made cloths to the 
exclusion of the European manufactures. The objects of the 
association are not profits or only nominal profits ; they are 
said to be, enlightened patriotic support to the Indian manu- 
facture, and the members of the society wear only country- 
made stuffs as exclusively as possible. The success of the 
society is probably circumscribed, but it shows that the 
decline of native manufactures is a popularly accepted fact, 
and that strenuous efforts are being made to avert a collapse- 
efforts which find expression in the Bombay mills. It was in 
this way I ventured to suggest last year, that the features of 
this trade were probably changing, i e., the lighter and 
cheaper stuffs of the Bombay mills coming in in larger propor- 
tion than the heavier and dearer hand-made pieces before 
almost exclusively imported. It would not necessarily follow 
that very muoh less cloth was imported because of less weight 
in the total quantity ; there may have been the same number 
of yards and pieces as before, though of less weight expressed 
iu maunds— a deduction which points to the productions of 
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the Bombay mil Ts and to the position those productions are 
taking in the markets. The fluctuations in the trade during 
the last three years, and the unequal oscill&tion.befeween prices 
and quantities would be explainable onJy if we knew the pro- 
portion of the different classes of cloths imported, how much 
of Delhi cloths- ot the- higher class, how much from Madras 
and the Deccan, how much of coarse stufis- from Berar and 
Hyderabad, ho-w much from tlu< mills, &c &c. ; any extraor- 
dinary Inciense qr decrease in any one of these would affect 
quantities, as. expressed by weight in one way, and prices in 
another ; but it was never intended to collect such detailed 
information, nor is it required according to the revised classi- 
fication of goods recently prescribed by the Government 06 
India. 

I have perhaps said here as much* as can; be ascertained 
of this particular trade in country cloth, and if read- in connec- 
tion with my remarks oa the returns for previous years, both 
uudur the head of "resources' and the " actual trade" — all 
the liLjht that can be thrown oa its peculiar features will, I 
hope, have been supplied; 

32. The import trade in lac is almost wholly from the- 

Native States on the north and north- 

aa west of the Province towards Jubbul- 

pore, where there is a lac dye manufactory, but where the 

manufacture of the dye is suspended. 
mJ MMiui* R&. The fall in prices seems to have had 

187475 " lollf 26' , 738 no e ^ ect on ^ ie quantities imported". 

' ' ' ls but the transactions were small and 

were probably secured by advances. The effect of low prices 

„ x on. the exports ismore marked. There 

Maunds. Ra. was also some failure of the crop in 

ISS :;»Si Xnt Kai P ur and SeonL The causes for 
" ' ' the depressed state of the market in 

Calcutta is probably too well known to need description from 

po. Almost all the lac exported and imported is stick lac aa 

it Js collected in the forests. Lac dye would, of course be 

sliown under the head " Dyes." 



33. The impart trade in tobacco has fallen off considerably, 

Tobaooo ^ or w ^ c h various explanations are 

given by Deputy Commissioners, but 
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Import*. 



1876-76 
1874-76 



1878-76 
1474-76 



37,600 
63,091 



3,87,046 
4,67,290 



Xmports* 

Maunda. fU. 
... 17,029 1,88,168 
... 2flj^96 2,02,878 



largely imported, and favorable crops 
in our own districts. Compared 
with 1873-74, the falling off is not so 
marked The exports appear mostly 
northwards into the Central India 
States, and is partly the produce of 
the Nerbudda Valley districts, and 
partly the Benares supplies imported 
through Jubbulpore. 



Import*. 



34. The increase in prices in this trade cannot be explained. 

Though on the whole there has been a 

8pM * fl * small decrease in quantities,|there have 

been considerable increases and decreases in the trade from 

different directions, and thus in the 
different kinds of spices, added to 
which one Deputy Commissioner 
says he removed supaii (areea nut) 
from this heading where it had erro- 
neously been included in previous 
years. The exports are mostly into 
the Central India States vid Hoshan- 
gabad ; quantities remaining very much the same, prices 
diminished- 



1876-76 
1874-76 



18964* 
1874-76 



20,801 
20,981 



Hi. 

2,71,728 



imports. 

Jfennds. IU. 
... 26,206 3,86,290 
... 24,941 4M346 



35. The imports of country stationery show increase, and 

exports some decrease. Paper is only 
m - ® msf& manufactured in the trans-Nerbudda dis- 
tricts, and the manufacture is said to be declining, so that the 
quantities going out of the Province are mostly re-exports, 

36. I have already remarked on silk production in these 
silk d silk Provinces, the actual trade is repre- 

m memm- gentedin the returns with silk and silk 

cocoons undistinguished. The apparent increase in prices in 

the imports is explainable by the 
large imports from the west, being 
more of silk pieces and unspun China 
silk thao of cocoons* The exports, 
which are also mostly westward, in- 
clude the valuable silk manufactures 
of Burhanpur and parts of Nagpur, 
And the coarser tassar silk pieces 



187576 
W4-76 



1876-76 
1974-75 



Imports. 

Maupfr. R*. 
... 1,864 8,32,203 
.... 1,219 sl,oijr;7 



Esepcrts. 

Mannds. Rs. 
... 4,898 22,26,002 
...5,137 82,92,467 
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nanufitttawd in aevwal of tM forctet districts, especially in 
Chhattisgarh, There i* some decrease in quantities, with, a 
•slight increase in prices* The orop of eoeoons wa* deficient i» 
Katpur and Seoni, the latter district having imported 
cocoons from parts of the North-W*stern Provinces to meet 
demand* on its manufacture. 

87. The proportions of the import trade is very much as it 

was last year, the largest supplies 

Dy ** soaring ki from th# Central India 

import*. States viA Nimar and Hoshanga- 

ram ... ffiSFiJS* *>»d- The exports show an advance 

1SZ4-76 ... io»fi8S 1,88,998 j tt prices with some Ammutton m 

^iSi^u. »•• quantities. I have lately* reported 

.18*5-76 ... 6,9e7 73,8*5 ^ f tt Hy on thk branch of trade* 

M7«6 ... < «*st 6M» ^ ! i^^gay little more here. 

** • Letter to the Dept. Revenue! 
JLgrfotiltai* tod Commerce*. Na. 
4419-179,. dated 7tk Deoember 1876. 

38. The import trade, which ». mostly from acres* &*> 

Nerbudda into Hoshangabad; and by the 

Hides end kome. -g^ Iadia Bailway into Jisbbttlpore, 

maintains about the same proportions as last year y witk some 

increase in prices. There is said to 
Iw ^«d* Be. have been a decrease iii tbeimporta- 
T87S-76 ... 1,711 8e,iie <tion, of ddns in some districts, owing 
187*7* ... Mos • w,068 to ^ great mortality of cattfe in the 
year supplying the local demand on the spot In Saugor, it 
is said to have reduced the price from Rs. 6&to Rs. 32 per 
score. The apparent rise in prices must therefore be account- 
ed for by the imports including larger consignments than 
usual of dressed hide from Cawnpore, and one Deputy Com- 
missioner presumes that included under this heading are 
41 Delhi made slippers, saddles, &c." But the import trade 

is altogether small. The export 

J *MMd* Rs, trade, on the other band, is progres- 

1875-78 ... 84,124 5,32,844 give, and. as might be^ expected in* a 

1874-75 ...Hwo 8,48,54* year of oa t tie mortality, the increase 

in this year is large, with a very slight increase in prices. The 

exports are mostly towards Bombay in the shapeof undressed 

hides and horns. 
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•89. I need say little of this trade, as the high place it takes 
in the returns is due to the transport 
um ' through Nimar of the Malwa consign- 

to Bombay, it is moreover deducted when considering 
the aggregate external trade of the Province. A smalhpcnrtkm 
of the Malwa imports is of course retained for local consump- 
tion^ the produce of the country being small* 

40. This is a small trade, that callsh 
00 ' : for no particular remark. 

41. i This tmde also calls for little notice, a large proportion 

of the exports being probably only the 
armB ' unsold portion of drafts of horses previ- 

ously imported for sale by the Arab and Punjabi dealers. 

42. There is some increase in the number of cattle imported,. 

and some decrease in prices. They have 

mostly come from districts north of the 

Central Provinces, Malwa being, it is said, largely drawn 

upon. Here again the exports are largely of cattle returning 

unsold from the fairs at Garhakota and Chanda. 

' 43. It is the northern districts of the Province mostly that 

import sheep from the Native States, the 

eep ' demand of the southern districts being 

supplied by local breeders. The exports are^ to some extent, 

return flocks from the fairs. 



44. * There is no large external Import or export trade in 
m . am , timber, though some teak and bamboo* 

Timber amd firewood. • * *» !• al • i_i_ • _*• 

go mto Berar from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts ; a large part of the exports consisted of sleepers for the 
Holkar State Kailway. 

45. There is some little advance in this trade, tbe imports- 
Ghee and off being about the same as usual, and the 

exports increased with a slight advance 
in prices. Ghee and castor oil go in large quantities to 
Bombay. 
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The fall in cotton is of course the main disturbing ele- 
ment, but there are many others as I have already shown. 

50. I give below the figures, showing the progress which 
tlie trade of the country has made from the first year in which 
these statistics have been compiled : — 





Tone. 


s. 


18*53-64 


102,341 


3,909,008 


1864-65 


134,719 


4,386,251 


18G5-G6 


136,265 


5,519,766 


1806-67 


175,561 


6,517,864 


1SG7-08 ... 196,432 


6,110,897 


3868-69 


209,089 


6,795,263 


18G9-70 


237,044 


7,144,465 


1870-71 


235,189 


6,965,244 


1871-72 


350,138 


8,091,546 


1872-73 


244,569 


6,935,492 


1373-74 


326,918 


7,747,732 


1874-75 


310,923 


7,737,823 


1S73-7G 


333,620 


8,113,619 



51. In conclusion, I must again place on record my high 
appreciation of the valuable labours of Mr. Barclay, the Super- 
intendent of my office, both in completing these returns and 
aiding me in the preparation of this minute. My best acknow- 
ledgments are due to him for the excellent work he has done. 



J. H. MORRIS, 

Chief Commissioner. 

VMh November 1876. 
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cellaneous. 


Total. 




Talue 
Rs. 


Quantity 
Mds. 


Value 
Us. 


[237 

{780 

*06 

812 

595 

T19 
402 

121 

K 

672 

t 

> — 
3*9 
K37 


62,370 

2,07,802 

59,566 

5,138 


26.1! 6 
557,666 
2,21,033 

78,618 


8,26,275 
69,66,180 
3d,98,377 

4,50,675 


3,34,876 


8,83,033 

21,791 
2,969 


1,16,41,507 


5,426 
7,261 


2,21,992 
21,270 


12,687 


27,760 


2,43,262 


4,448 


11,50,018 
17,883 


20,37,802 
33,933 


4,448 

22,021 

3,74,035 
1,22,929 


11,67,901 


20,7J,735 


1,37,971 


6,37,343 


22,17,265 
20,41,210 


1,45,93,847 
1 1,12,77,649 



,609 
^9S2 

[,815 

^714 



62,180 31,838 

96.992! 4,79,857 

6,92,874 14,42,444 

9,520 39,528 

8,51,566 



|,503 

254 

?,757 



025 

500 



19,93,167 



4,090 
733 

4,823 



3,88,930 
31,09,319 
74,76,961 

2,12,239 

1,11,87,449 



11,3S0 
892 



8,532 
3,331 



I.SW R.6P.252 



:,4(J;; 



0,115,312 



12,272 



1,08,772 
2,750 

1,11,522 



1,04,301 
85,204 



9,61,762 
2,70,356 



21,44,9441 1,25,31,089 
14,76,358 1,14,4^,063 



&t 






















tra 








* 














ilue 
Bs. 

9,13 
16. 
51 

1,41 

2 
1,93 

96( 




















Horses. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Timber and wood. 


G] 






Value. 




Value. 




Value 


Quantity 


Valus 


Quai 


No. 


Bs. 


No. 


Bs. 


No. 


Bs. 


Mds. 


Kb. 


M, 








» 


300 




168 


48 


I 




6 


000 




... 


... 




21 


1,260 






27 
32 


2,700 
6,400 






... 




• • 
•• 


• • 

• • 


1 




44 


34^650 


2 


26 






• « 


.. 




10 


765 


2,284 


33,372 


22,732 


31,246 


• • 


• • 






m 

4,735 

27t 


177 


6,566 


. 16,004 


1,57,790 


57 


57 


• t 


» • 






24 


7,007 


1,053 


10,334 


519 


983 


28? 


100 






320 


58,568 


19,363 


2,01,822 


23,308 


32,286 


471 


1,408 


4 




\ 8 


450 


574 


11,778 


471 


1,520 


•• 


... 






?,5os 

'772 
790 


3 


150 


2,014 


45,612 


126 


230 


9,225 


3,855 






6 


600 


2,588 


57,390 


697 


1,756 


9,2?5 


3,855 






7 


121 


343 


5,279 


4,324 


15,825 


580 


736 






*,960 


220 
10 


34,750 
1,000 


... 


... 


... 


•• 


2,408 
846 


2,40S 

500 






{,579 
',329 

,600 


1 
224 


100 
11,200 


... 


... 


... 


... 


1,203 


346 






462 


47,171 


343 


5,279 


4,324 


16,325 


6,042 


3,990 


5, 




7 


1,000 


320 


4,882 


136 


282 


311 


622 






... 


3 


300 








• • 


48 


96 






... 


• 21 


17,514 


... 




... 


•• 


318 


159 


1. 




... 


1 


200 


25 


260 




• • 


76 


52 








2 


25 




... 




• • 


.. 


... 


,^| 


1,600 

• • 
50 


53 


11,650 


3,705 


84,779 


1,585 


3,227 


177 


102 






87 


30,589 


4,051 


89,901 


1,721 


3,609 


930 


1,031 


i. 




... 


... 


2,678 


64,583 


1,744 


4,068 


2,671 


3,390 






-5 

Fi 

,698 

,698 

,84 
,738 




... 


"" 1 




67 


131 


... 


... 








... 


2,678 


64,583 


1,81: 


4,199 


2,671 


3,390 








... 


427 


"5,870 


... 


• • 

• • 


4,"l64 


1,168 


. 




... 


... 


427 


5,870 




... 


4,164 


1,108 






875 


1,36,948 


29,450 


4,24.845 


31,761 


57.075 


22,503 


14,842 


11, 




505 


1,50,092 


24,441 


4,39,769 


39,049 


58,883j 


23,175 


14,297 


11, 




— i 












1 


















* 













1 *1 **"I . 911 1811 ... I 
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2,267 



*"""~iee «ttd oil. 


Cocoanute. 


MisoeUaneona. 


TotaL 


* tity 


Value 


Quantity 
Mds. 


Value 
Bs. 


Quantity 
Mds. 


Value 
Be. 


Quantity 
Mds. 


Value 
Bs. 


79 
50 

£-21* 

^L.673 

LJ 18 


26,557 
4,305 

480 
28,441 

"4,038 

370 

3,277 


2,564 
13 

•• 
•• 
•• 

533 
• • 
19 


25,162 
104 

•• 
•• 

# 4,907 

•• 
456 


97,71* 
8.467 

12,721 
6,503 
44 
1,944 
2,900 
3,909 


4,66,1193 

33,868 

1,20,000 

55,032 

364 

12,040 

8,218 

21,35^ 


3,24,838 

;67,733 

1,03,070 

70,605 

2,600 

54,668 

4,647 

78,883 


83,77*440 

11,30,186 

11,88,637 

8,53,682 

51,760 

2,50,693 

1,95,521, 

3,60,672 


fr£>M6 


68,368 


3,129 


30,629 


1,33,200 


7,16,471 


6,96,946 


93,08,591 




2,274 
605 


... 


• • 

• • 


1,036 
«28 


4,628 
5,178 


71,887 
40,126 


• 1,36,65,569 
2,83,565 


^7P 3 ^> 


2,879 


•• 


• • 


1,664 


9,806 


1,12,013 


1,39,49,134 


r 290 

l— 132 

933 


21,099 

51,714 
8,70« 
2,040 

14,0'JO 


19 

10,356 

20,709 

8,759 

12,137 


1C3 

51,780 
l,EO.0O0 

70,070 
1,18,694 


12,541 

31,977 
28,768 
14,242 
37,534 


35,080 

19,770 
25,000 
66,967 
19,042 


27,253 

7,44,064 

1,26.891 

34,915 

78,590 


1,93,328 

2,12,95,686 
20,16,525 
13,16,483 
16,15,210 


' 161 


98,243 


61,980 


3,90,707 


1,25,062 


1,55,859 


10,11,713 


2,64,37,232 


; 173 

f21? 03 


3,460 

4,065 
17,072 

"5,115 


903 

5,753 
15,322 

26 


6,772 

43,153 

1.07,254 

449 

6,512 

312 


6,237 

20,780 

69,566 

330 

14 

8,312 


62,370 

2,07,802 

59,566 

1,182 

474 

5,138 


26,116 

5,57,666 

2,21,033 

4,930 

4,390 

78,818 


3,26,27$ 

69,66,180 

38,98,377 

25,137 

30,969 

4,50,675 


Kb* 


29,712 


22,666 


1,64,452 


95,239 


3,36,532 


8,93,953 


1,16,97,613 


*S3 

R2 


2,573 
1,311 


31 


'" 236 


1,719 
402 


6,426 
7,261 


24,791 
2,969 


2,21,992 
21,270 


P323 


3,881 


31 


236 


2,121 


12,687 


27,760 


2,43,262 


#2 J 


12 

Ml 


16,919 
5 


94>607 
14 


936 
29 


29,385 
130 


1,10,326 
1,01,692 


6,84,791 
2,59,484 


50 j 


12 


16,924 


94,621 


065 


29,515 


25,11,918 


9,44,275 


177 


2.0.1,098 
2,25,597 


94,750 
1,04,850 


6,80,645 

6,55.584 


3,58,251 
3,86,475 


12,60,870 
14,86,478 


29,53,303 
31,47,658 


6,25,80,107 
6,41,71,277 



f,40 



Cattle. 



Sheep 



Timber and wood. 



Ghee and oil. 



Value. 
Bs. 



1,881 

96,328 

7,700 

73,1« 



800 

4,270 

"7,371 

1,26,160 
1,290 



1,89,363 
36,442 

20,172 

6,143 

436 

41,037 
180 
103 

1,444 



3,391 



1,805 
• •• 

3,949 
6,550 
3:587 
1,321 

737 
263 

2,250 
6,997 

1,446 

2,028 

162 



No. 



28,605 

42,938 

780 

1,174 

240 

186 

1,485 
513 
24 
39i 

4,240 
1,207 



160 



19,311 

602 

13 

12,906 

419 

84 

2,649 
250 

608 

66 



890 

4,353 
727 

2,185 
181 

280 
124 

7,409 
5,054 

9,&08 

1,167 

97 



Value 
Bfc 



Quantity 
Hdi. 



Value 
Ra. 



Quantity 
Mda. 



Value 
Be. 



Quant il 



56,942 

85,876 

1,560 

3,524' 

467 

352 



e,4i* 
999 
467 
610 

6,172 
2,334 



330 

47,178 

J,268 

16 

J 6,463 
413 

83 

4,260 
315 

1,040 

711 

911 

7,964 

1,437 

850 

217 

327 
190 

21,957 
8,822 

8,672 

1,127 

181 



3,97,316 

89,713 

25,750 

18,00U 

2,644 

1,452 

1,063 
4,772 
2,917 
7,172 

1,25,591 
21,205 

11.42S 
4,858 
4,135 

2,64,^23 
11,407 
3,114 

45,212 

3,568 

17,209 

4,066 
885 

28,892 

135 

7,685 

19,980 

35,695 

• 51,800 

23,957 

• ' 4,130 
6,079 
• # 

44,833 
31,848 

40,488 

8,176 



1,95,047 

82,713 

12,875 

18,000 

2,415 

1,148 

1,518 
1,907 
1,930 
6,154 

29,503 

5,702 

17,190 
6,288 
4,021 

74,752 
9,225 

858 

18,786 

924 

2,181 

2,126 
318 

8,640 

356 

1,674 

10,874 
12,975 

25,900 
2,7U5 

6,915 
2,604 

50,681 
29,629 

18,496 

2,044 



6,958 

7,049 

164 

877 

116 

. 150 

348 

205 

94 

112 

724 
361 

593 
253 
414 

11,052 
127 
212 

8,951 
449 
176 

729 
485 

428 

427 
17 

312 



1,342 
953 
952 
198 

66! 
4,577 

2.159 
2,698 

4,330 

665 
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1,14,125 
1,30,540 
3,28U 
2,960 
1,560 
2,571 

7,217 
2,713 
1,783 
2,999 

16,865 
6,687 

8,969 
8,664 
6,974 

1,74.001 
2,214 
3;570 

71,370 
7,439 
3,210 

12,804 
7,316 

6,848 

7,817 
300 

3,705 



88,116 

23,848 

16,860 

3,383 

7,76? 
84,481 

69,976 
41,769 

44,089 

10,122 

2,267 



6,8 
13,1 



3,2 



21 1 

1< 

1,91 

2,7i 

Ml 

24 

54 
1,81 

6,44 
2,21 




mm 



. ■ HJ '« 



coaimct. 



MiBcellaneoat. 



Total. 



ty 



(5^30 



K 



*3 



fcaaJ* 



5CC 1 



Quantity 
Mda. 



Value 



Quantity 
Mds. 



Value 
Ra, 



3,741 
1,854 
2,197 



16,951 
1,740 
1,385 

050 
2,456 

3,944 

488 
3,125 



9,002 
15,605 

K980 
1,976 



9,256 

20,127 



5.95,814 

1,55,818 

255 

6,220 

6,584 

6,379 

13,164 

1,788 
3,039 
1,950 

53,539 
21,980 

634 

10,336 
2,699 

2,28,784 

12,799 

31 

6,30,353 
32,743 

39,815 

38,173 

14,600 

46,226 

6,491 
15 

1,773 
192 



7,152f 

14,620 

7,290 

18,005 
42,559 

28,822 
1,19,715 



U0,586 
1,167 



5,85,496 

4,33,584 

1,020 

72,599 

91.462 

8,667 

73,369 
5,492 

12,331 
8,301 

52,462 

10,812 

1,249 

7,053 

10,539 

12,66,330 

68,141 

240 

3,10,109 
43,887 
29,824 

26,990 
19,348 

19,961 

8,226 
10 

4,698 
645 



5,301 
73,100 

> 7,s 

14,649 
74,358 

54,174 
1,34,870 

35,473 

36,402 

8,915 



19,67,772 

16,68,247 

1,93,129 

78,049 

83,117 

43,197 

1,07,016 
34,654 
46,209 

2,37,893 

3,95,936 
99,458 

2,44,942 
70,381 
78,377 

14,19,650 
96,490 
12,464 

9,94,516 
88,908 
79,694 

1,16,060 
60,126 

1,53,801 

41,749 
1,911 

44,831 
12,098 

1,06,808 

1,41,656 

2,62,680 

80,866 

73,849 
2,27,206 

3,12,577 
3,81,293 

3,60,848 

90,086 

7,026 



49,46,287 
78,83,241 
3,71,466 
2,73,739 
2,07,974 
1,73,802 

4,53,225 
2,07,187 
1,80,827 
5,43,291 

13,59,258 
2,20,415 

11,22; 256 
4^41,026 
3,14,312 

56,69,482 

3,12,158 

48,203 

16,59,945 
2,32,639 
1,12,328 

2,70,697 
1,92,856 

4,10,841 

1,38,349 

8,594 

1,52,418 
64,273 

6,19,419 
4,74,282 
9,02,615 
1,85,517 

3,18,631 
6,75,225 

13,62,140 
12,78,882 

10,63,123 

3,98,010 

88,518 
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